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JOE FLYNN NICKELODEON DAYS _ BEST OF BROADWAY 


DEBATE: A MEANS OF INDUCING SOCIAL CHANGE 
























By KATHERINE MORRILL 





9 MEN 


8 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 





Presented on Broadway with a cast headed by Martha 
Scott. “A Distant Bell...is a fascinating play which 
takes several unexpected twists and turns. The author, 
Katherine Morrill, has given us the best writing of 
the season — imaginative, lucid, unhackneyed and very 
often beautiful...This is a play which cannot be 
given a label, for some of it is whimsical, some of it 
glows with human warmth and some of it is tragic. 
I recommend it because of these varied qualities, 
which somehow come and fit together... A Distant 
Bell starts out as the story of a woman who returns 
to her home after ten years in a rest home. This 


A DISTANT BELL 








Drama 3 acts 





BOOKS, $1.00 


ROYALTY 


$50-$25 





Photo: Friedman-Abeles, Inc. 


woman — Miss Scott — is an imaginative lady ... Being 
a great reader, she named her first daughter Barrett 
for Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the second Wav- 
erly for Scott’s Waverly novels. The third girl would 
have been named Pickwick, but the father asserted 
himself and gave her a family name of Flagg... In 
the next two acts, A Distant Bell turns gradually and 
deftly to tragedy as one of the daughters experiences 
an emotional upset such as the mother once had...I 
found it an absorbing story last evening...This is 
good, individual theatre and I admire it.” — John 
Chapman, N. Y. Datty News. 





Send for our 1961 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 
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SUPER TROUPER ARCS 
at Berkeley H. S. Berkeley, Calif. 
The world’s most powerful spotlight 
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THE TROUPER ARC 








THE TROUPERETTE 
Nine times brighter 
than other incandescents 












FOLLOW 
SPOTLIGHTS| 


are installed in public 
and parochial grade 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities in 
every state for plays and 
concerts in the audito- 
rium, dances and enter- 
tainment in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in 
the stadium. 


Exclusive lens system 
eliminates light waste. 
Cut operating costs as 
much as 73%. Require no 
extra equipment. Plug 
into 110-V A.C. outlet. 


Write for literature giving 
length of throw. 


Demonstration on re- 
quest. 
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1¢4 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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STO RY The play is about a new girl in town, in a 

new home and a new school, but with no 
new friends. It is the story of Binky Blaine, a senior 
transfer to Central High, of how she joined Junior 
Achievement to “achieve” Roger, of how she remained 
to battle him for supremacy, of how she lost him in vic- 
tory and won him in defeat. It is the story of Roger 
and his struggle for a college scholarship, of Emma, the 
brain in chemistry, and her determination to make a 
protein-rich breakfast food from turkey feathers, of Joey’s 
attempts to develop a marketable product from 500 de- 
fective plumber’s friends, of YOU, the perfume developed 
“by teenagers for teenagers” and of the Highway Helpers 
road signal which flashes “Thank You,” “Road Hog” or 
“Drop Dead” as a departing salute to the fellow motorist. 
It is about Sooky and Mabes, two eleven-year-olds, who 
live with the older generation in a happy state of guerilla 
warfare, and of a number of other interesting and turbu- 
lent teenagers. For those familiar with Junior Achieve- 
ment it is a reliving of the excitement of “junior business,” 
and to all others it is a humorous and gripping tale of the 
romance of achievement. In short it is the swirling, 


The Very 
Opposite Sex 


A 3-Act comedy by William Davidson; 8m, 13w, 
extras as desired. One simple interior, with a 
prologue which can be played before the curtain 
or as an insert scene. Here is a play written against 
the background of Junior Achievement which offers 
a genuinely new subject with a fresh and captivat- 


ing approach. 


exciting life of a group of eager, charming and completely 
unpredictable teenagers—a story rich in humor but mov- 
ing rapidly from one forceful climax to the next until 
all seems lost and all is saved. “The Very Opposite Sex” 
is a different play in a different environment: a play 
with its roots in Junior Achievement, and its locale, 
Weston’s Junior Achievement headquarters. This play 
offers one of the most engaging groups of teenagers to 
flow from William Davidson’s typewriter. Do make their 
acquaintance—now. 

Royalty, $25.00 Price, 90c 





Junior Achievement is portrayed in a most enthusi- 
astic and light-hearted manner, with the entire 
theme pointing up one of the basic purposes of 
JA-—stressing the importance of initiative in the 
operation of our free enterprise economy—and this 
play is endorsed by Junior Achievement, Inc. 


LARRY HART 


Executive Vice-President 








Junior Achievement, Inc. 
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Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House 


A 3-act comedy by Reginald Lawrence, 
from the book by Eric Hodgins; 7 m, 10w. 
| int. 


This beguiling and at times uproarious comedy is a 
timely choice, with new homes and new suburbs 
springing up almost overnight. It's easily staged— 
a few pine boards, a bare interior set, and you're 
off on a wonderful evening helping the Blandings 
quartet build their dream house! A fine motion 
picture starring Cary Grant was taken from the 


same novel on which this delightful play is based. 


STORY When Mr. Blandings takes his wife and 

teenage daughters out to the country to 
build a home, the girls rebel. They prefer the city and 
ultra-progressive schools, and start planning ways to get 
the family back. Mr. Blandings’ troubles have only 
begun, for he may dream of the family putting down 
roots in the peace and quiet of the country, but the house 
is going up on granite rock. The well for water has to 
be blasted through that rock. How can a family live 
without water? They manage hilariously, though of 
course the house doesn’t have any windows—for the fac- 
tory sent the wrong size. Can you live in a house with 
no windows? They do. While the workmen drill and 
blast deeper and deeper into Mr. Blandings’ savings, Mrs. 
Blandings, in a happy daze, hurries about getting every- 
thing just right—extra closets, a den, and washrooms that 
cost lots of extra money! Then the bank turns down the 
mortgage! The daughters have been dropping remarks 
to the banker. Meanwhile the stiff-backed ladies of the 


Available now 





local historical society arrive to denounce Mr. Blandings. 
He tore down an historic monument. Mr. Blandings 
thought it was a rickety old barn on the lot but the 
ladies feel quite differently. They start a title search— 
maybe there’s a flaw in the title. Then the poor Bland- 
ings family find water—three feet deep in the basement! 
The girls are starting to feel differently about country 
life—they’re happy and meeting nice young people. But 
it looks as though they’re going to lose the house, and 
Mr. Blandings’ job to boot! For Mr. Blandings’ boss 
wants a baby-food slogan—and he wants it in about ten 
minutes. Mr. Blandings has worked for months and 
months and hasn’t a ghost of an idea. There’s a joyous, 
hilarious climax as Mr. Blandings battles to the final cur- 
tain to save his home, get his children to the dance and 
think up an immortal baby-food slogan. It’s a different, 
timely and high-spirited comedy about a family your 
whole community will know and take into its heart. 


Royalty, $35.00 Price, 90c 
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GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 72” 
3q. color frame that ro- 


yoke and U-bolt mount- 
ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 














SAVE 20% 10 25Z0N | 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 


tates 360°, balanced \ % ee 








G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6” 
FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw 
range 25’ to 40’, soft edge 
beam, adjustable color frame. 


yS G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 
ELLIPSOIDAL. High intensity 
single lens, controlled aperture 
spotlight with throw up to 50’. 









GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
11 West Hubberd Street, Chicago, lilineis 


Please send me “Gramo-lites.” ["] Send me 
additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
city & STATE 
TYY ITI IIL III IIIa aaa aaa 






































I $1Q00 


Lots of six—$57.00 


top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
“Grama-Lite” that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 
spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 


GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 
equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs. . . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. . 


11 West Hubbard Street « Chicago, Illinois 








NEW ORATIONS 


AMERICA—A DREAM. Won Miss. Col- 
legiate Contest for Women, 1960.  60c 


AND GOD CREATED MAN. Won Ill. 
Collegiate Contest for Men, 1960. A 
most convincing oration on segregation 
by a white man. 60c 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS. Won Minn. 
and reached finals in National Collegi- 
ate Contests for Women, 1960. 60c 


CURRENT AMERICAN LIFE. Herbert 
Hoover. From a speech before the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, 
1960. 60c 


FAITH IN GOD. Gen. Clark, before 
Men of the Chapels. 7 min. A little 
gem. 60c 


FORGOTTEN VIRTUES. Geo. E. So- 
kolsky, columnist and lecturer. One of 
the best orations offered. 60c 


HOLY BARBARIANS. Won S. Dak. 
Collegiate Contest for Men, 1960. An 
impressive oration exposing leases 
itis.” Cc 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVI- 
DUAL. Eric Johnston, author of the 
successful oration, “Our Priceless Her- 
itage.” Will be applauded by every 
freedom lover. 60c 


MODERN SCIENCE: MAN’S SALVA- 
TION OR HIS DOOM. Won Ohio and 
reached finals in National Collegiate 
Contests for Men, 1960. 60c 


NO AGGRESSIVE ACT. Henry C. 
Lodge. From a speech before the Na- 
tional Security Council. An answer to 
Khrushchev. 60c 


ONE LESS TRAVELED BY. Won Ind. 
and National Collegiate Contests for 
Women, 1960. Splendid. 60c 


STATISTICS OF SURVIVAL. Won S. 
Dak. and reached finals in National 
Collegiate Contests for Women, — 
On population control. 


TO LEARN AND KNOW AND THENCE 
TO DO. Won Ind. and reached finals in 
National Collegiate Contests for Men, 
1960. Splendid. 60c 


UNTIMELY DEATH. Won lowa and 
third in National Collegiate Contests 
for Women, 1960. “1 am afraid of dying 
mentally, spiritually.” 60c 


THE WOLVES. Nancy Krider, author 
of “They Stood Alone.” With this ora- 
tion, Miss Krider won Tenn. N.F.L., 

60. 60c 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
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of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
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OZPA<O 


An operetta based on the famous play CYRANO DE BERGERAC, by Edmond Rostand. 
Libretto by Jacques Deuville. Lyrics and music by Charles George. 10 men, 7 women. 


Several very easily arranged stage settings. 


reputable costumer. 


Here is one of the most important items to be added to 
French's Musical Library in many years. Using the 
romantic story of the “man with the nose” who pleads 
his rival’s cause with the fair Roxanne, the composer has 
been inspired to stirring marches, heartwarming ballads, 
magnificent concerted ensembles, and some of the most 
melodious waltzes in modern operetta. The “Roxanne 
Waltz” alone would insure the success of this new work, 
but there are such lilting waltzes as “Locked in My 
Heart,” the great waltz trio sung by Cyrano, Christian 


and Roxanne. The rousing male chorus “Cadets of Gas- 


17th century costumes obtainable from any 


cony, the famous “Duel Ballade” which has been set 
to music for Cyrano as well as “My Proboscis” wherein 
he jests about his nose. We cannot speak too highly of 
this fine new operetta which is ideal for community the- 
atres and high schools. (A mixed chorus of any size 
may be used.) Moreover and most important, there isn't 
one word or suggestion of anything to offend. The 
famous play on which this operetta is based has been 
played all over the world by the greatest tragedians, and 
needs no further comment. We are truly proud to pre- 


sent “Cyrano” to our patrons in its new musical dress. 





Books, containing complete text (with stage directions) and detailed 
piano score, $3.00. (Royalty, $50.00.) 





A descriptive list of ‘‘French’s Musical Library” will be sent on request. 
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LONGMANS’ = 
Christmas Plays 


ONE RED ROSE 
A dramatization by Sister Mary Olive 
of the novel by Paul Horgan. 6W, 
1M, extras if desired. Books, $1.25. 
Royalty, $15. 


A TIME FOR LOVE 
By Gwen Holly Simpson. 7W, 3M, 
and extras. Books, $1.50. Royalty, 
15. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Henri Brochet, translated by 
Marcus S. and Olive R. Goldman. 
Beautiful modern Nativity play. 4W, 
3M. In St. Anne and the Gouty Rec- 
_ and Other Plays, $2.75. Royalty, 

10. 


A MYSTERY PLAY IN HONOR OF 
THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 
By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. 
Has enjoyed a large measure of suc- 
cess with Catholic schools. Books, 
85c. Royalty, $5. 


THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur. 5W, 3M, 1 boy. 
An original and dramatic story based 
on an old Irish legend. Books, 85c. 
Royalty, $10 with admission; $5 with- 
out. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM 
By Florence Clay Knox. Easy to pro- 
duce for stage or living room. 4W. 
Books, 85c. Royalty, $5. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. . New York 18 
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NEW THREE ACTS 


SIDNEY By Patricia McLain. 3 m., 4w. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. The tom- 
boy of the town falls head over heels 
in love with the +1 athlete of the 
school. How she eventually comes 
into her own and catches the “catch” 
makes this an outstanding comedy. 
Purely humanotional! 


TOO MANY ANDERSONS By Robert 
St. Clair. 5m., 4w. Royalty $10.00. 
Books 75c. Strictly a case of too many 
people with the same name, living in 
the same apartment building, with 
wives due to arrive at any time. 
Hilariously funny with mix-ups that 
only the author could conjure. 


SPACE SHIP AHOY! By John Hender- 
son. 6m., 7 w. Written by the author 
of “Midsummer Night’s Scream”, one 
of the best plays ever written for the 
amateur stage, he has once again 
come up with one of the cleverest 
“space” comedies yet to be written. 
Short, snappy dialog, fast-moving situ- 
ations and a climax that beats all. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. 





Also many new one act plays. Write today 
for our free catalog. 





ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO end DENVER 2, COLO. 











S IS our custom since the founding of our 
society, the November issue of DrRaMATICs 
recognizes and honors our student Thespians 
throughout the country who have Rearem: the 
coveted award, Best Thespian, of their troupe 
and school. We feel that publication of the 
names of the Best Thespians of 1959-60 is 
justified, for this maleeal recognition serves 
as an incentive to all Thespians to offer only 
their best in their local theater activities. Were 
our convictions otherwise, then public national 
recognition would be discontinued. 

The list of Best Thespians was compiled 
only from the Annual Reports submitted to 
this office prior to August 1. We believe the 
list is complete and accurate. Nearly 1500 
student Thespians are thus honored. Our con- 
gratulations to our Best Thespians of 1959-60! 


AUL A. Carmack continues his series on 

Speech Education with his second article 
on Debate. Here he resolves the intrinsic 
value for debate in our educational curriculum 
as a prerequisite course in adult living in a 
democratic society. With both radio and tele- 
vision filled with arguments, rebuttals, and in 
some cases plain nonsense during this election 
year, we must agree with Prof. Carmack that 
debate is a means of inducing orderly social 
change. 


ELWIN B. Dusenbury likewise continues 

his series on the movies with Nickelodion 
Days. Although most of our Thespian students 
will consider this article “a history,” their 
parents and grandparents will recall the hey- 
day of two great western movie stars, Tom 
Mix and William S. Hart. With television 
filled with “westerns” each night, let us re- 
member that the stars of yesterday in the 
movies were western cowboys, law enforce- 
ment officers, and outlaws. Our entertainment 
tastes have not been changed very much dur- 
ing the past 50 years! 


UR Thespian of the month is Joseph A. 

Flynn, a life-time member of Troupe 
479, The Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Lucille Lee, Sponsor, in her article takes much 
pleasure and pride in nominating Mr. Flynn 
for this national recognition. Mr. Flynn’s not- 
able achievements in entertainment are in both 
the movies and television. Our Thespians do 
make good in theater! 


QO’ department editors continue their su- 
perior work in their respective fields. Dr. 
Blank offers in his Plays of the Month the fol- 
lowing: Arsenic and Old Lace, Mignonette, 
Jane Eyre, and Inherit the Wind. Mr. Jones’ 
selection for Best of Broadway is The Best 
Man, very timely with national elections this 
month. Frieda Reed in her Children for 
Theater selected Raymond B. Olsen’s produc- 
tion of Midsummer's Night Dream, an original 
adaptation for children of the second grade. 
And Prof. Friederich brief-views a number of 
books on Television. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
also 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY “ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite deoler will supply you. 








29 MOORE STREET 
BROOKLYN 6. N.Y, 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-free Plays 


Standard Clothbound Editions 








New 1960 Books 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS ** 
by Aileen Fisher 


A collection of original, one-act plays, playlets, group 
and choral readings, poems, and games that give 
young people the opportunity to present special 
programs celebrating the meaning and spirit of Christ- 
mas. The plays and playlets include new dramatiza- 
tions of the Christmas story, plays about Christmas 
around the world, and some “‘just-for-fun’”’ plays. 


Lower Grades through Senior High. 344 pages; $5.00 


FIRST PLAYS FOR CHILDREN ** 
by Helen Louise Miller 


These short plays provide easy dramatic material for 
the youngest age groups to enjoy and to produce 
successfully. The Half-Pint Cowboy uses “cowboys” 
and “Indians” to act out an exciting play of the 
Old West; The Wishing Stream is a charming Chi- 
nese play; Wake Up, Santa Claus features “The 
Rhythm Band Elves.” Other plays dramatize every- 
day learning experiences. Also included are plays for 
holidays and special occasions. 


Lower Grades. 304 pages; $4.00 





For Teachers and Drama Directors ... 


POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
SCHOOL PLAY * 


by Helen Louise Miller 


A practical and informal book covering all phases 
of school play production: play selection and 
casting, rehearsals, coaching techniques, costumes, 
properties, and make-up. $2.95 











Recently Published 


COMEDIES AND FARCES FOR TEEN-AGERS* 
by John Murray 


A new collection of hilarious one-act comedies and 
farces by a popular playwright. Teen-agers will 
delight in the amusing characters, the uproarious 
plots, and the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays which provide wholesome entertainment to suit 
the interests and talents of young actors. 


Junior and Senior High. 387 pages; $4.95 


FOUR-STAR RADIO PLAYS 
FOR TEEN-AGERS ¥ 
edited by A. S. Burack 


Young people will enjoy these 12 half-hour radio 
adaptations from great literature (Pride and Prejudice, 
Great Exvectations, Treasure Island, Around the World 
in Eighty Days, etc.). The plays may be given over 
school loud-speaker systems or as classroom. exer- 
cises. A minimum of rehearsal and no memorization 
make them ideal for oral reading. 


Junior and Senior High. 246 pages; $4.00 


* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Catalog Cards Available. 


Send for free 48-page catalog of our titles. 





PLAYS, 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street 


Inc. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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a EAVES’ 1960 THEATRE AWARDS Hub Electric Company, Chicago 12, Illinois, 
HE $500 junior award for 1960 was won has excellent illustrated publications for 
by Winifred Ward of Evanston, IIll., who theater lighting systems: Lighting and Con- 

is credited with being one of the first edu- trol Equipment for the Modern Stage (Bulle- 
cators to introduce courses in creative dramat- tin SL-56), Open Stage Theaters (#102), 
ics and children’s theater in this country. Effective Stage Lighting for Elementary 
The $1,000 senior award went te Lucy Schools (31-F-25), For Children’s Theaters 
~ Barton, professor at the University of Texas, (#104). If your school system is now in- 
whose books on costuming for schools and Te volved in a = building program (and what 
arr ng theaters are standard references in lished by the Dramatic Publishing Company, “ee Menges B nagy versed — 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Other winners of Eaves awards were the ; ; , ‘ problems. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., Dina eo’ ax tat Cee tell Gan ths Coad Strong Electric Corporation S powerful car- 

; Reese Evans, Yale University School of Drama, Comaien at Campobello The Happiest Million- bon dad follow — are highly recom- 

and the National Thespian Society. aire, and the incomparable Diary of Anne Frank ye me a gs with es lens system which 

These awards are presented annually at the eliminates hght waste, they are many times 

il } ATA National C ~~ hay inlay are now available. Future releases of The brighter than any other follow spotlights. The 

st C CE Seven “ y the Raves Uos- Andersonville Trial and The Pleasure of His rae ner seliags spaiege Mterre eRe 0 > ene Mace 

a. ‘ume Company, New York City. Company are worth waiting for. lights: S “eg Bae 

ights: Berkeley High School (Troupe 1351), 
as HILDA MAEHLING FELLOWSHIP Don Elser's one-act plays are still favorites Berkeley, Calif.; Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
gh along for the first Hilda Maehling throughout the country. They are still win- tute, Troy, N.Y.: pers ‘Keenan Siena’ 

00 F ellowship are due on or before Decem- —_ their ce 4 of ring Pe ards - P cag — Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

ber 1. To be eligible a classroom teacher must vals. Outstanding are Baicony Scene, Specia The Strong Electric Corporation, 104 City 
present (a) a resume of the program he will — i P — Dress, and Concert — Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio, will supply a 
pursue as a Hilda Maehling Fellow; (b) evi- Par ¥ a iat ane his — 7, new brochure of this type of equipment upon 
087 of professional preparation, successful Peterson Co., Evanston, Illinois. request. 

teaching experience, and outstanding service j 

7 and leadership within the united profession; PRESENTING . P LAYWRITING AWARDS a 

3” and (c) agar 03 of his ability to carry HE following playwriting competitions are 

he | out his plans. Applications and_ information HER MAJESTY available during this current school year. 

*: may be oe rom the Hilda Maehling If interested, please — yee to sponsor- 

+. | Fellowship Committee, NEA Department of MISS JONES _ groups for complete information. 

a Classroom ae, 1201 Sixteenth Street, ? ee simegge- > — ir sone only + authors 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. : in Texas ahoma, Arkansas, an ouisi- 
for vine "he uproarious new comedy ana.) Award, $250. Children’s Theater Play- 
WE RECOMMEND | by writing Competition, 518 Leggett Drive, Abi- 

00 HRISTOPHER Sergel’s dramatization of lene, ‘Texas. 

Winifred Wolfe’s Ask Any Girl, a three- George Batson — Donn Harman 2. One-Act Play. Award, $100. Waldo Bel- 
act comedy now available for amateur _pro- | low Memorial Award, Arts Council of the 
duction. This play about a small town Penn- 5M.-6F. One Interior YM/YWHA, 401 South Broad St., Philadel- 
sylvania girl who comes to New York to make phia 47, Pa. 
good and incidentally to find a husband is a Book $1.00 Royalty $25.00 3. Playwriting For Children. Award, $100. 
——— a - the oy school —m Mrs. Ben Terte, 600 West 50th St., Kansas 
ater. The lines are sharp, the set is easily City 12, Mo. 

, staged with some clever spotlighting sequences, DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 4. Children’s Theater. Awards, $500., $200.., 

3 and the cast is ideal: 12 women and five men. 14 East 38 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. $100. Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 821 E. 

Shirley MacLaine played the original leading Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Wash. 
: role in the motion picture. The play is pub- sa ———— 
We ‘Asics rN Cinahins L ine of aia 
J Our Stock on Hand Includes: 
¢ SPOTLIGHTS e LENSES ¢ PLUGS and CONNECTORS 

will | ° STRIPLIGHTS ¢ GELATINE—AIll Colors 
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TROUPE 
1 Chuck Hansen 

Rod Shelsta 

Patsy Healy 

Mary Ketchem 

Cecilia Halbert 

Don Criss 

Frances Audier 

Marshall Maudlin 

Leah Grubaugh 

Sharon Long 

Nils Holt 

Joyce Lawler 

Gretchen Winkler 

Thon Mayner 

Stuart Parsons 

Don Slaton 

Lynn McCann 

Phillip Sosalla 

Jann Widholm 

Lynda Milk 

Jim Harms 

14 Nancy Montgomery 
Lans Traverse 

15 Jeff Page 
Irene Roseen 

17 Ann Kofel 

18 Tom Scarlett 
Mike McCloskey 
Lynn Hornstein 
Kenneth Haynes 

21 Vonya Cantwell 
Linda Boss 

22 Dale Swant 

24 Jerry Barr 

Jeanne Sapper 

5 Patricia Nordstrom 

26 Teddy Krump 

27 Jane Ross 

28 Dallas Martin 

29 Anne Ivey 

31 Lucy Winston 
Karen Lyons 

33 John Scrocca 

34 Anthony Verge 

35 Fred McNary 

37 Nancy Dresen 
Carol Mead 

38 Lonnie Snowberger 
Betty Amann 

39 Ronald Schow 

41 Wendy Ericksen 
Nicholas Russiyan 

42 Joe Marlar 

45 Sally Wingfield 

51 Sally Plager 

53 Marsha Corey 

354 Marvin Thomas 
Larry Wiley 

56 Virginia Slade 
Ed Whitehead 

57 Linda Alexander 
George Hamilton 

59 Jane Jaffe 
Sally Huffer 

60 Jim Nelson 

62 Judy Van Buskirk 

63 Robert Hatfield 
Julee Milner 

64 Linda Mount 
Linda Steiger 

65 Jeff Douglass 
Sandy May 

66 Mary Ann Rose 

69 David Simmons 
Carol Schaegler 

70 Donald Miller 
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71 Katie McCormick | _ 
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74 Georgia Nickles 
Merton Green 
75 Carol Yazzolino 
George Stacey 
Bob Mattson 
Sandra Roberts 
76 Judy Peterson 
Joyce Fischer 
77 Judi Mowery 
Gary Cooper 
78 Steve Drazsnzak 
87 Allen Ferrell 
89 Carolyn Stiglets 
90 Martha Anne Dorminy 
Larry Bryant 
91 Phyllis Bonfield 
93 Gordon Klatt 
Sue Skyberg 
94 James Hoelter 
Margaret McKinney 
95 Barbara Kay Smith 
97 Norman Vian 
99 Janet Crawford 
100 Gloria Elliott 
John Pusey 
101 Patti Fisher 
102 John Rayl 
103 Jill Harker 
Carl Ziem 
105 Armilda Golden 
106 Fran Black 
Clifford Dammers 
108 Jay Torrance 
111 Linda Larson 
112 Scott Amos 
David Canfield 
113 Sandra Hutchins 
114 Dennis Replansky 
Jane Rothman 
116 Nancy Carroll 
John Robb 
119 Charles Schmallenberg 
120 Bonnie Moore 
Edward Ware 
121 John Merrifield 
Linda Simmons 
122 Millie Fallin 
Joe Thweat 
123 Karen Wesselink 
Darlys Bosch 
124 Leah Gardner 
Diane Fickeisen 
125 Betty Held 
David Bartholomew 
126 Sydney Ferguson 
Marilyn Waide 
129 Kerry Henson 
Balis Dailey 
130 William Lundy 
Edward Roe 
132 Leona Kerpel 
133 Patsy Wilson 
134 Bette Murray 
135 Sharon Hughes 
Sandra Plante 
136 John Seevers 
140 Jack Smailes 
141 Diane Hakola 
Earlene Bates 
142 Dick Wampler 
143 Robert Friedle 
Joy Hartfelder 
144 Arlene Western 
146 Richard Bower 
149 Diana Kay Winn 
151 Marna McElroy 
Larry Gallegos 
152 Sharon Short 
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153 Bob Foxworth 
Tom Porter 

154 James Ante 
Charlotte Grenert 

155 Deanna Gray 

156 Diana Beatrice 

157 Randy Williams 

159 Larry Baker 

160 Charles Thomas 

161 John Garland 
Sherry Sarginson 

162 Carol Deck 
Sharon Wiber 
Marilyn Mahale 
Jane Harms 

164 Ruth McDade 

165 Jimmy Rayfield 
Mary Hall 

167 Tony Stegal 

168 Katie Ferguson 
Dayton Hylton 

170 Carolyn Dolgoft 
Gail Shrier 

173 Judy Krumm 
Marvin Lee 

174 Kay Suino 
Jim Jennison 

175 Dave Schlow 
James Osborn 

177 Ann Fishback 

178 Thomas Phillips 
Nancy Fridline 

184 Kay Dickens 
Jim Baumgartner 

185 Charlotte Cone 
Jack Dair 

186 Nancy Kate Harris 
Joe Langston 

187 John Tobias 

188 Mary Kay Welch 
Joseph Dispenza 

190 Gay Anthony 
Ray Hart 
Marilyn Wiks 
Kay Hamby 

191 David Munch 
Cheila Lehr 

195 Dean Sorensen 
David Walker 

197 Don Volk 

198 Tommy McCutcheen 
Richard Dunlap 

200 Martha Neff 
William Camp 

201 Vernon Edgar 
John Franzenburg 

203 Sheila Stanley 

204 James Blackwell 

205 Marlene Norman 

208 Bynum Wheeler 

209 Joy Evans 
Thos. Craft 

210 Vicki Loebsack 
Mike Wilson 

211 Bert Jordan 

212 Barbara Stricklen 

213 Frances Cleve 
Terrence Loomis 

214 Patricia Brown 

216 Travis Lockhart 
Sandy Love 


218 Wanda Miller 

220 Marcia Moore 

221 Mary Lynne Evans 
Larry Munkres 

222 Galen Hostetler 
Donna Fletcher 


223 


261 
262 


263 
264 
265 
267 
268 
269 


271 
272 


274 
276 


277 


279 


282 
287 


289 
292 
296 


297 
299 
300 


301 
302 


303 
309 


310 
312 


Kent Moore 
Richard Owen 
Ellen Therien 
Leslie Hulse 
Joseph Webb 
Jane Hartley 
Pete Shindledecker 
Holly Michaels 
Terri Jo Peck 
Cynthia Hansrote 
Jone Burris 
Holly Poore 
Sandra Emmons 
Nancy Gwyn 
Pat Eakins 
Carol Baker 
Ronald Nelson 
Don Harbaugh 
Beth Wagonecht 
Frank Lebar 
Kenneth Dye 
Jimmie Kiihnl 
Dexter Amend 
Jan Curtis 

Joe Gillespie 
Kathleen Norris 
Domenic Pescarino 
Ellis Clark 

Dan Staples 
Frank Saul 
Jack Deaver 
Carolyn Gilbert 
Donald Stein 
Deloris Evans 


‘Sandy Whitt 


Jimmy Carroll 
Roy Cook 

Stan Spangenberg 
Sandra Powell 
George Cliffe 
David Burleigh 
Janet Eaton 
Karen Fulcher 
Claudia Thomas 
Dennis Herbold 
Judy Richmond 
John Esterkamp 
Stana Taylor 
Les Bailey 
David Hansen 
Kathryn Johnson 
Merrily Johnson 
Karen Hitchcock 
William Vogel 
Carla Hitch 
Linda Clymer 
Joe Rockett 
Larry V. Starcher 
Beverly Nester 
Elaine Fliesser 
Barbara Lombardi 
Jerry Alexander 
Sheila Pierce 
Douglas Koertze 
Eleanor Broome 
Bill Arnett 

Jane Hudspeth 
Stephen Bland 
Priscilla Elder 
John Whipple 
William Payne 
John Woodruff 


Sharon Mattinen 


Less Madsen 
Roxane Jensen 


Robert Howard 
Roy Phipps 





313 
315 
317 
318 
319 
320 
322 
323 


326 
327 


328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 


335 
336 
338 


342 
343 


347 
349 


352 
353 


354 
355 


356 
357 


358 
360 


364 
366 


367 
368 
370 
371 
372 


373 
374 


377 


378 
380 


381 


382 


383 
384 
388 
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Myron Henricks 
Eileen Will 

Jane Cotter 
Lowell Thomas 
David Evitts 
Margaret Hill 
Jerry Croft 

John Novak 
Mike Doreson 
Robert Eisenstein 
Glen Pummel 
Sandra Gillick 
Nancy Jo Button 
Henry Bassman 
John Stattery 
Harriet Schoenfeld 
Betty Kapustka 
Dave Repp 
Julaine Hanson 


Janice Hummel 


Jenny Lee Perkins 
James Work 
Sharon Siebenlist 
Phyllis Weiss 
Nancy Toffel 
Robert Loxley 
Tom Morrison 
Mary Lee Chambers 
Gale Bandeau 
Jane Picchioni 
Steven Edwards 
Mary Landis 

Jim Harper 
Karen Staker 
Eugene Holloway 
Meyillan Judd 
Chuck Boggs 
Gary Moore 
Terry Butler 
Ruth Walker 
Billie Lou Meadows 
Glenda Grittman 
Jim Lee 

Robert Lawry 
Linda Sydnor 
Connie Orr 
Barbara Mahaffey 
Charles Nordeck 
Carolyn Taft 
Gwen Bock 

Jim Bradley 
Kathleen Mersing 
Kenneth Garner 
David Spencer 
Sharon Clark 

Jo Ann Schwairy 
Janet Johnson 
Gary Fischer 
Virginia Yarusso 
Richard Cline 
Richard Muter 
Jean Tanner 
Susan Tromly 
Judith Danek 
Wayne Hugen 
Ray Miller 
Sharon Jones 
Kathleen Miller 
Sharyn Householder 
David Irvin 
Linda Huntzinger 
Merril Lynn Taylor 
Frank Tuggle 
Sharon Bell 
Dwain Cless 

Ray Duncan 
Sandra Jarrett 
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THESPIAN of the MONTH 


JOE FLYNN 


By LUCILLE LEE 


up-and-coming ranks of the 

entertainment field this year 
is the young, bespectacled, and talented 
Joe Flynn. He possesses a natural born 
sense of humor, and at the same time 
has a great flair for the dramatic. He 
therefore fits into many avenues in the 
entertainment field.” (* ) 

It is with pleasure and pride that 
Thespian Troupe 479 of The Rayen 
School, Youngstown, Ohio, nominates 
Joseph A. Flynn of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, as Thespian of the Month. We 
fee] that it is particularly appropriate 
to do so at this time because the troupe 
will celebrate its twentieth anniversary 
next year, and it was Joe who was 
largely responsible for the organizing of 
the troupe. Back in the fall of 1941 Joe, 
who was then a junior, returned from a 
week-end trip with a brochure explain- 
ing the activities of The National Thes- 
pian Society. He presented this to the 
Dramatics Class and stirred us all with 
enthusiasm for the society. After due 
consideration with the principal, Rayen 
School applied for a charter and became 
Troupe 479 in January, 1942. 

Joe was born and grew up in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where he began his career 
as a comedian at a very early age. At 
that time Youngstown used to be visited 
regularly by the best road shows and 
vaudeville teams. And so it was that 
when Joe was only six, the gag team of 
Olsen and Johnson, playing at the Palace 
Theater, hired him to appear in their 
show. Joe’s fate was sealed. The re- 
warding sound of laughter and applause 
kindled in him an interest in the theater 
and acting which has never been ex- 
tinguished. 

When Joe entered high school, he was 
already an accomplished entertainer. 
He had learned the art of ventriloquism, 
and with his dummy was delighting 
many a local club with his amusing pat- 
ter. At Rayen School he displayed two 
characteristics very valuable to an actor: 
he had many varied interests, and he 
had a genuine liking for people, and 
they in turn liked him. Joe was an ac- 
tive member of the National Forensic 
League and president of the Rayen 
group for one year. He was a charter 
member and vice-president of the Thes- 
Nan Troupe: a member of the History 
Club, of Quill and Scroll, and Chairman 
of the Social Committee of his senior 


_(*) Joe Flynn (Biography), Sam Honigberg & Asso- 
Ciates. 


"Ou of the brightest lights in the 
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Thespian Joe Flynn 





class. Joe enrolled in the first dramatics 
class offered at Rayen School and ap- 
peared in many of the plays presented. 
Joe was a “natural.” He learned his lines 
quickly and accurately, and displayed a 
real flair for characterization. Even then 
he had a remarkable sense of timing; he 
never threw away a _ laugh-line, nor 
failed to make the most of every situa- 
tion. In fact the director’s problem was 
not to get Joe to act, but to prevent him 
from stealing all the scenes from the re- 
mainder of the cast. His most memora- 
ble role was that of Grandpa in You 
Cant Take It with You. Joe loved and 
understood Grandpa; they were kindred 
spirits. The proof of his success in the 
role lies in the fact that those who saw 
the play twenty years ago still remem- 
ber Grandpa. Miss Weltha Keck of the 
Rayen faculty says: “I had seen the 
professional production in New York a 
few months before, but I enjoyed Joe's 
performance more. His Grandpa was 
convincing, real.” 

Although he had studied law, Joe's 
interest still remained with the theater. 
Like many another young actor, he 
found the post-war years extremely dif- 
ficult. He appeared in some fifty plays, 
on the road, in New York, and in Holly- 
wood. None of these experiences was 
very lucrative, unfortunately, but pro- 
vided invaluable training in all types of 
roles. 1948 found him in Los Angeles 
where he appeared for the first time on 
TV. Amazingly enough his first experi- 
ence in television was in his own show 
over K T L A, called “Yer Old Buddy,” 
which he produced in collaboration with 
his friend, Bud Stefin. An interesting 
first which this program claims: the first 
appearance of Marilyn Monroe on tele- 
vision was on this show. Fee — $5.00. 


Joe gave up “Yer Old Buddy” when he 
was invited to go on the road in a show 
starring a famous actor whom he ad- 
mired very much. Unfortunately the 
show folded, and Joe returned to 
Youngstown. Here he appeared in sev- 
eral plays at the Youngstown Playhouse, 
became the director for the Canfield Lit- 
tle Theater, and tried his hand at poli- 
tics. He decided to run for the state 
legislature of Ohio. He did very well 
too, for he won the nomination for his 
party in the primaries. 


Hollywood called and Joe “went west” 
again. Now after his long apprentice- 
ship Fortune finally began to smile 
kindly. Better parts came his way, and 
he appeared more and more often in 
the movies and on T V. He has ap- 
peared in fifteen movies including: The 
Eddie Foy Story, Rear Window, Desper- 
ate Hours, The Ten Commandments, 
Panama Sal, This Happy Feeling, and 
Johnny Melody. Last year he played an 
important featured role as a reporter in 


Jack Webb’s picture, “30.” 


For some time Joe appeared more and 
more frequently on the “George Gobel 
Show” until he is now featured as a 
regular member of the cast. He also 
made a night-club tour last year with 
Gobel, assisting in several sketches. 
Other popular programs on which he has 
appeared include: “Lineup,” “Ford The- 
ater,” “The Life of Riley,” “The Real 
McCoys,” “The Danny Thomas Show,” 
“Eddie Fisher Show,” “Ford Startime,” 
“lohnny Midnite,” and “The Ozzie and 
Harriet Show” on which he regularly 
portrays a lawyer. His most important 
role, however, is that of husband and 
father with his wife Shirley and son 
Tony as co-stars. 


ll 








SPEECH EDUCATION 


DEBATE: A Means 
of Inducing Orderly 
Social Change 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 


tools of a democratic government. 
We have a government of talk. 
When we depart from argument as a 
means of social control, we turn to war 
as a policy for settlkement of problems. 
After war we return to the use of de- 
bate to conclude the war settlements 
and resume government in time of 
peace. While debate may be bitter and 
much misused, there is no suggestion 
that we cease to employ it as a tool of 
our form cf government. It is a more 
dangerous trend when decisions are 
made without permitting free exercise 
of debate. When the power of royalty 
was near supreme in England, the com- 
mon man took little part in government. 
From the 13th Century to the present 
there was a progression toward popu- 
lar control of the government in Great 
Britain. The progressive extension of 
rights to the voters arose in long series 
of parliamentary debates. The name 
“Parliament” was adapted from the 
French word “parler” — to speak. In 
France it was a place for forensic or 
court room debating while in England 
it is a place for legislative debating. 
American scholastic and ccllegiate de- 
baters use an academic form of debate 
which is adapted from the court room, 
while the British collegiate debaters 
debate as though they were in a mock 
legislature. Of the present forms of 
British student union society the oldest 
is the Cambridge Union Society found- 
ed February 13, 1815. The Oxford 
Union was founded in 1823. Both are 
housed in union buildings. The name 
union building of the American college 
campus was adapted from these British 
universities buildings which housed the 
very extensive debate activities of these 
student societies. The union held week- 
ly meetings which served as an outlet 
for expression of student views on cur- 
rent problems. In Britain the unions 
have been regarded as a cradle for fu- 
ture British statesmen. 


LD) ‘oats is one of the principal 
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SUGGESTED BALLOT FORM 
(When used) 





Part I 
Before the Debate 





tO 


side. 


as a self-cancelling ballot. 


favored. 





PRO CON 
a I favor this side * 
Part Il 

(A) After the Debate 

PRO (check one) CON 

7 I still favor this side a 

= I more firmly favor this side C] 

a I favor this side less firmly a 

(or) 

(B) (check one here) 

7 I now change to this side a“ 
The total vote is counted by the results of Part II. 

1. Count “I still favor this side,” as one vote for that side. 


Count “I more firmly favor this side,” as one more vote for that 


3. Count “I favor this side less firmly,” as cne vote for each side or 


4. Count “I now change to this side,” as two votes for the side now 








The American collegiate and scholas- 
tic debating has a long tradition also. 
Many college fraternities and literary 
societies as well as Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary fraternity for high scholastic 
rank, all had debate as one of their 
founding activities and objectives. At 
Princeton University membership in the 
Whig and Cliosophic societies founded 
in 1769 and 1770 are still regarded as 
high honors by their members. National 
surveys indicate that debaters are high- 
ly regarded by administrators as to 
scholarship and leadership. Other sur- 
veys indicate that a greater number of 
students, high school and college, par- 
ticipate in debates each year. That de- 
bate as a tool of democracy is not great- 
ly challenged, and there is no serious 
proposal that it be abandoned. 

In America we have a government of 
talk, whether we consider the federal 
or state or municipal governments. This 
is true of the courts and the various 
forms of legislature. It is quite clear 
in a nation which has the two principal 
political parties. Much debate arises in 
oral form but is also found in the print- 
ed page. It is reported in broadcasts 


and newscasts. In a free nation the 
attempts to persuade others to legiti- 
mate action and belief is a guaranteed 
right. Its abuse is usually condemned 
quite properly and quickly. 

The process of scholastic debate 
makes the debater conscious of thorough 
preparation, good organization, and re- 
sponsible argument. He will be 
checked constantly by a neutral judge, 
his debate coach, his opponents and his 
colleagues, and other listeners. If we 
lived in Utopia or Plato’s Republic, we 
would need no changes in government 
or society. Since we do not live in the 
perfect world, we constantly need 
change for the better. Then the ques- 
tion is one of making changes which 
are considered by the majority as best 
for our society. Reasoned argumenta: 
tion is the best means of achieving 
peaceful change for social and govern- 
mental control for ordered living. De- 
bate may be abused but the method 
itself is not assailed as wrong. Instead 
great reliance is placed on argumenta- 
tion or the “giving of reasons” for 4 
course of action. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


NICKELODEON 
DAYS 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


N 1903 at the St. Louis Exposition, 

George C. Hale, an ex-Kansas City 

fire chief, in a narrow room designed 
as a typical day coach of a train, offered 
an attraction, “Hale’s Tours of Scenes of 
the World.” With the ticket collector 
dressed as a conductor, Hale’s show 
began with the clanging of bells and a 
train whistle from a concealed phono- 
graph while landscapes photographed 
from the rear platform of a speeding 
train flashed on a screen. The illusion 
was complete; the novelty intriguing; 
and the animated travelogue in a nation- 
wide tour brought Hale some two mil- 
lion dollars in two years. William A. 
Brady, a fight promoter and showman, 
having bought the New York rights to 
“Hales Tours,” selected a vacant store 
on Fourteenth Street, leased by Adolph 
Zukor, a Hungarian immigrant and for- 
mer furrier, who owned a nearby penny 
arcade. Zukor and Brady became part- 
ners in the successful presentation of 
the film novelty in New York and later 
in other Eastern cities. When the at- 
traction began losing money, Zukor, 
demonstrating the vision that was to 
lead him to head Paramount Pictures, 
decided to experiment. When the 
“train” reached the summit of Mont 
Blanc or the head of the Royal Gorge, 
he stopped the travelogue and showed 
The Great Train Robbery. The box of- 
fice immediately showed improvement. 
Zukor was not alone in recognizing the 
impetus that Porter's melodramatic film 
was giving to the new entertainment 
medium. 


In 1902 Thomas L. Talley, an enter- 
prising Los Angeles penny arcade 
owner, had discarded all of his “peep 
show” machines and opened “The Elec- 
tric Theater” with animated films. In 
other cities vacant stores were being 
converted into crude movie theaters as 
means of attracting the patronage of 
women and children. In Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania, four brothers named War- 
ner, opened a “store theater” with chairs 
rented from the local undertaker. Then, 
in 1905 John P. Harris of Pittsburgh, in 
looking for a distinctive name for his 
“store theater,” combined “nickel,” the 
standard price of admission, with the 
Greek word for “theater,” thus coining 
the word “nickelodeon.” MHarris too 
bought second-hand theater seats and 
draperies from the opera house and a 
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piano for musical accompaniment to the 
films — all designed to attract the family 
trade. Like many nickelodeons that 
sprang up throughout the country, the 
premiere presentation was The Great 
Train Robbery. Open from eight in the 
morning until midnight, with 96 seats, 
Harris’ Nickelodeon averaged a $1,000 
per week. The nickelodeon soon re- 
placed the “penny arcades” and the 
“store theaters,” and by 1908, 8,000 to 
10,000 nickel-operating theaters covered 
the United States. 


The simple universal language of 
filmed pantomime had a strong appeal, 
especially to the foreign-born and often 
illiterate people who lived in the slum 
section of the cities where the nickelode- 
ons were most popular. Often a “lec- 
turer’ explained the picture and read 
the titles to the audience. The average 
program lasted from twenty minutes to 
an hour and included one reel melo- 
dramas (The Miser’s Hoard, A River 
Tragedy, Why Girls Leave Home), a 
comedy, a novelty, or news film. Be- 
tween reels, song slides were shown and 
a ballad singer led the audience in 
group singing. Usually the program was 
interrupted by the slide, “One Minute 
Please While the Operator Repairs 
Broken Film.” In addition, slides com- 
menting on the conduct of the audience 
were necessary: “Ladies Will Take Off 
Their Hats, Women Will Leave Them 
On,’ “Read the Titles to Yourselves, 
Your Neighbor Can Probably Read,” 
and “Keep Your Child From Crying.” 


As the popularity of the nickelodeons 
increased, daily changes of program be- 
came necessary and the role of the dis- 
tributor or film exchange became a vital 
factor in the industry. Sometimes a 
single film would be moved by bicycle 
from one showing to another in a single 
day. By 1907 with more than 100 ex- 
changes in 35 key cities throughout the 
country and thousands of nickelodeons 
in operation, production facilities too 
were enlarged. From open lot, skylight 
lofts, and roofs, the producing compan- 
ies moved into transformed mansions, 
warehouses, and especially designed 
buildings. With the development of 
mercury vapor lamps for artificial light- 
ing, indoor studios were proving prac- 
tical although oecasional “location” trips 
took some companies as far as Florida 
and California in their search for sun- 
light. New York was the major pro- 
ducing center although “film factories” 
in Philadelphia and Chicago were ex- 
tremely active. 


Each story length film of one reel was 
800 to 1,000 feet in length and was 
filmed in one day with the action di- 
vided into seven or eight scenes each 
100 to 150 feet long and photographed 
in consecutive order. Titles were in- 
serted, such as “The Next Day,” “An 
Hour Later,” and “Came the Dawn,” to 
maintain the continuity. Cameras were 
handcranked and when the film was 
running short at the end of a picture, 





Tom Mix (1880-1940), adventurer, sol- 


dier, excellent horseman, U.S. Marshal, 
and Texas Ranger, was probably the 
most popular of the cowboy actors. 





the cameraman cranked more slowly 
while the actors accelerated their ac- 
tions. As a result, many of the films 
ended with an incongruous and often 
hilarious final rush of action. 


The subject matter for these films was 
derived primarily from various facets of 
American life, both rural and urban, 
with the activities of factory workers, 
farmers, clerks, salesmen, policemen, 
working girls, and politicians extremely 
popular. The greatest favorite with a 
majority of the nickelodeon audiences 
was the cowboy. 

The first well-known Western “star” 
began his movie career as one of the 
bandits in The Great Train Robbery al- 
though he had never been on a horse. 
Born in Little Rock, Arkansas, Max 
Aronson used the stage name of Gilbert 
M. Anderson. After working at Biograph 
in New York and Selig in Chicago, in 
1907 he formed a partnership with 
George K. Spoor (Essanay Pictures) 
and as author-actor-producer, began the 
“Bronco Billy” series. From Chicago 
the company moved to Colorado and 
then California. At a time when film 
actors were anonymous, not only be- 
cause experienced actors did not want 
to be identified with this “low” form of 
theater, but also because the producers 
didn’t encourage personalities, “Broncho 
Billy” Anderson was the first actor to 
have his real name used on the screen. 
The success of the some 370 “Broncho 
Billy” one-reelers promoted an interest 
for other producers to follow. 

In 1910 when Colonel Selig sent a 
camera crew to Oklahoma to shoot 
Ranch Life in the Great Southwest, he 
found a young man with actual experi- 
ence in the saddle whom he hired as a 
stunt man. Thus began the career of 
Tom Mix, “the rootin’est, tootin‘est, 
shootin’est cowboy there ever was.” 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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CHILDREN ARE NEVER 
TOO YOUNG FOR GOOD THEATER 


N this department it has been said 

repeatedly that it is neither neces- 

sary nor wise to patronize children’s 
audiences either in the material offered 
or in the method of presentation. The 
pattern of this month’s column is going 
to be broken insofar as the age of the 
producers is concerned. This time the 
producers of the entertainment report- 
ed were not high school students but 
members of the second grade. The jus- 
tification for using this account to be 
read by high school students is twofold: 
first, if second graders can do this type 
of work, certainly high school Thespians 
should not be intimidated by such an 
undertaking; second, it is evident that 
young children do love good theater if 
it is presented properly for their age 
level. 


Raymond B. Olsen, who last year was 
a speech teacher at Roosevelt School in 


Union City, N. J., produced an original 
adaptation of Midsummer Night's 
Dream with children of the second 
grade. (This year Mr. Olsen has been 
transferred to the senior high school 
in Union City and hopes to continue 
his work for elementary children with 
high school producers. ) 


The following is an account of the 
production by Mr. Olsen. “The single 
plot used was the fairy portion of the 
original: the quarrel between Oberon 
and Titania over a changeling boy; the 
complication from Puck and his pranks 
on Bottom; and the solution of the final 
union between Oberon and Titania and 
their attendance at the wedding of the 
‘Prince and Princess’ (Theseus and 
Hippolyta). 

“The stage was literally swarming 
with over a dozen fairies and elves, 
skipping and tip-toeing to the delight- 
ful fairy-like music of Mendelssohn, 
played on the piano by the music teach- 
er, Mildred Brown. We also used many 
of the Mendelssohn melodies for chorus 
songs as well as incidental music. I 
wrote the lyrics for the Wedding March, 
which brought the play to a gay, tri- 
umphant ending, with recessional. 

“I was very delighted with the out- 
come of my ‘homemade’ scenery, es- 
pecially because it was all experimental, 
and it cost the school only three dol- 
lars. I had cut down several tall birch 


branches in early spring, with no leaves 
on them, and placed them in Christmas- 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


e We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have 
supplied the N. Y. CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; 
spectacular REVUES; ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar 


= These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are 
available at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 


e Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and 
musical comedies comprise our collection of outstanding ward- 


e Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions available for amateur use. 


e All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional designer. 


e WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 


Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 
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The Snowqueen and the Goblin, Troupe 
215, Stambaugh, Michigan, H.S., 
Helen Dunham, Sponsor 





tree holders all along the upstage area. 
I flung three long veils of violet, blue, 
green colors over them, in a draped 
fashion. Some pastel flowers made of 
tissue scattered on the veils and floor 
gave an ethereal, non-realistic setting, 
all quite experimentally.” 


For the benefit of any group which 
might be interested in experimenting 
with this play, Mr. Olsen has generously 
provided a synopsis of his adaptation, 
which follows: 


In the beginning of the play, Puck informs 
the audience that Oberon and Titania, the 
King and Queen of Fairyland, have a quarrel, 
and as a result, have kept their fairies and 
elves away from each other — which causes 
Puck to be very lonely. One of the Queen's 
fairies enters, and Puck finds out that Titania 
will soon be passing in this direction on her 
way to the wedding of the Duke and Duchess 
(Theseus and Hippolyta). The fairy exits, Now 
enters an elf, and asks Puck if it is safe (or 
clear) for Oberon, who doesn’t want to meet 
the Queen, to pass this way, for he is also 
on his way to the wedding. Always eager 
for some excitement, the mischievous Puck 
deliberately avoids the truth; so the naive 
elf runs back with the message that the path 
is free of the Queen’s presence. Puck begins 
to hear fairy voices far off (offstage singing), 
and, with a wink to the audience, darts behind 
a tree and waits. 


Titania and her fairies enter stage left sing- 
ing merrily, and within a few minutes their 
voices are drowned out by the stronger singing 
and marching of Oberon and his train of elves. 
(Both groups are singing the same song, “To- 
gether through the Wildwood,” but in differ- 
ent styles.) The singing stops abruptly at the 
sight of the King and Queen together; they 
boldly take steps toward each other and meet 
at center stage; the quarrel is re-enacted for 
the sake of the audience: “So, Titania, we 
meet again!” They quarrel about the little 
Indian boy whom the Queen had recently ac- 
quired from an admirer. Jealous Oberon wants 
the boy as his servant, but stubborn Titania 
will not give him up, and afterwards, makes 
a huffy exit with her fairies. 


Seeing the smiling Puck nearby, Oberon de- 
vises a plan to get back at the Queen. He 
employs Puck to fetch “the little magic 
flower,” which he will use on the Queen. 
Puck exits and enters with the flower in a 
flash, even before Oberon finishes telling his 
elves (and the audience) what he intends to 
do: the charmed Queen will fall in love 
with the first thing she sees when she awak- 
ens. The King exits with the flower in his 
hand, and all follow with great anticipation. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE FOUNDATION 
Give one of these plays this season: 
TOM SAWYER by Sara Spencer 
* HUCKLEBERRY FINN by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 
THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD by Madge Miller 
; 
Play-books .........--sseeseeeee. $ 1.00 
Royalty for each performance ...$15.00 
. * For advanced producers 
The authors of these plays have been good enough to donate their royalties to 
| The Children’s Theatre Foundation. Your production, therefore, will go to support the work 
r of the Foundation, in lending long-needed financial assistance to The Children’s Theatre 
£ Conference. 
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wf request, and prepare for her a place to rest. drowsy, fall asleep in each other’s arms. All wedding march* by the people from the palace. 
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et “4 a lullaby, “Ye Spotted Snakes,” and tiptoe After a brief musical interlude, the King ter, dispersing the crowd, and announces the 
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er To the sound of “spooky” music — after a | Queen. During their laughter, Puck enters and and. To the surprise of everyone, the spirits 
ck} short pause — Oberon enters stealthily, hold- tells what he has done. The King soon de-  f fairyland enter. Oberon and Titania order 
ve} ing the flower before him. His elves enter cides to terminate these fantastic charms, out the fairies and elves to place baskets of gifts 
th} after him as silent witnesses. After he charms of pity for the Queen, and also for the reason  2t the feet of the Duke and Duchess. After 
MS Titania’s eyes, Oberon orders one of the elves that Bottom is needed for the Duke’s wedding —_ of celebration and joy from the crowd, 
g),— to take quietly the Indian boy from. the entertainment. He dispells the charms from the wedding song begins again, and the palace 
nd Queen’s limp arms. All exit, laughing silently. the Queen’s eyes and tells her to awake. With people start a recession from both sides of the 

Titania remains sleeping. a few chords from the piano, she awakens. Se ee ae -sapie ge ee ee 
: Her fairies enter lightly and kneel all around ——s oo ° 
1g ; . , 
aa _ Now outers 0 group of clowns fom the ior, The Queen is just shout 60 tell her faicles To the accompaniment of delightful fairy- 
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mg— place to rehearse their entertainment for the q ode — on ie she tell in love with a se - 
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eY— “Pyramus and Thisbe,” in which Bottom has hi elf to ae forth a Indian boy, and _—~ turn to each other and begin to waltz as the 
eet F to enter and re-enter several times. Then, out im in her arms. The Queen accepts the curtain closes slowly. | 
for wees apology, and the happy King now says, “Let us 

of nowhere comes Puck, invisible to the . ri 99 ; P . ; 
wef clowns, and watches their merrymaking. In 4 to bless — ie 6 ng — hh is too he After reading this adaptation of Mid- 
tle> an instant, he gets a prankish idea to make nied .~ k is lef behi 1 . 2 oie “ the summer Night's Dream, anyone interest- 
ac Bottom a very suitable lover for Queen  “iVeS. Duck Is lett Dehind, and alter he re- od in theater for children can see the 
nts— Titania, and after telling this to the audience moves the donkey's head from Bottom, declares: sins F 
nia} in an aside, follows Bottom offstage gleefully. What fools these mortals be!” Bottom also possibilities of some such adaptation 
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a angel wakes me from my flowery bed?” she Produced in 17 States England and Japan written by Mr. Olsen. ee 
his me After the initial surprise, innocent Bot- Write for Book Prices MARIE McNETT Note: Anyone interested in further information 
’ nar gradually reciprocates the Sood spirit and Production Rates DeLand, Florida about this production should write to Mr. Raymond 
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Books, $1.00 


"Happiest Milionajre’ 


Suggested by the book, “MY PHILADELPHIA FATHER™ 
by Cordelia Drexel Biddle ond Mr. Crichton 





















9 men, 6 women 1 interior 


Write for information as to availability 


Starred Walter Pidgeon in its successful run on Broadway and the road. 


“Most charming .. . It is half-true and half-crazy, which is the proper way to 
organize things in this world’ — Chapman, N. Y. News. 


“A happy play about a happy family’ — Coleman, N. Y. Mirror. 


“At once decent and amusing, which is an infrequent combination . . . Not the 
least attractive aspect of THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE is its affection and humor- 
ous admiration for an uninhibited master of everybody's ceremonies. Everybody 


in this comedy is a friend, sooner or later . . 


Atkinson, N. Y. Times. 


THE STORY as told by Chapman in the N. Y. 
News: “funny and extraordinarily ingratiating 

. . Pidgeon returns to the stage after a 
couple of centuries in Hollywood as Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle, Cordelia’s enthusiastic but un- 
predictable father. He has a fine house at 2104 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, a fortune of one 
million dollars — not hay in 1917 because Wood- 
row Wilson had barely got into power —and a 
great enthusiasm for lunacy. He collects alli- 
gators and prize fighters and rules his family by 
bluster. Whenever the butler comes in, the 
butler inquires deferentially, “You yelled, sir? 
Among those Pidgeon rules is this daughter, 
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. exuberant good humor’ — 


Cordelia, who falls in love with a southern boy, 
Angier Duke. Pidgeon tries to take over and 
run this romance, and for the first time in his 
noisy career he meets defeat. He has an awful 
time being defeated, too, for Angier has a mind 
of his own and his family also has ninety million 


>> 


dollars.” Mr. Biddle, who is an ardent amateur 
boxer, has no use for his prospective son-in-law 
because that young man knows nothing about 
boxing —but when Angier suddenly turns to 
jiu-jitsu and throws a professional prizefighter, 
as well as Mr. Biddle, to the floor, Biddle’s 
heart is won and he is resigned to losing his 


daughter. 
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SCROOGE 


CHARLES DICKENS’ A Christnas Carol ADAPTATION BY 


DAILEY PASKMAN 


The original text of the story from which LIONEL BARRYMORE enacted and recorded his 
immortal performance of Ebenezer Scrooge. This adaptation has just been made available 
for nonprofessional use for the first time, through the Dramatists Play Service. 


A PERFECT CHOICE FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PLAY 









Lionel Barrymore as “Scrooge” Photo Courtesy of MGM Records 


7 men, 2 young men, 1 boy, 2 women Simplified staging. Little scenery 
Books, 75c Fee, $15.00 


Note: The Play Service can furnish copies of the M-G-M Lionel Barrymore recording at $3.25 each, which price includes packing 
and shipping charges. The Christmas music on the reverse side of this record is appropriate for use in stage productions of SCROOGE. 
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Jane Eyre, Troupe 1160, The Andrews 
School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio, Lois 
A. Wall, Sponsor 





JANE EYRE 

Andrew School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio 
PRODUCING a classic is always a re- 

warding experience, and even though 
we had to cast a girl as Mr. Rochester, 
Jane Eyre was no exception. We de- 
cided upon a tall, moody Thespian for 
the role of the eccentric owner of Thorn- 
field; and an ingenue with an intense 
look and a vibrant voice as Jane Eyre, 
governess to his ward, Adele. 

We became aware early that Leah, 
the superstitious maid; Mrs. Fairfax, the 
housekeeper; and creepy Grace Poole 
had significant supporting roles. It was 
necessary for them to establish the mood 
of mystery and to keep the tempo rapid 
in the early scenes. 

The impact of the rivalry between one 
of Mr. Rochester's guests, Blanche In- 
gram, and Jane inspired us to add to 
the script and bring all the guests on 
again during the wedding scene. Mr. 
Rochester was annoyed, but so eager to 
continue the ceremony, that he asked 
Lady Ingram, Blanche, and the others 
to be seated, not realizing that his mar- 
riage would so soon be interrupted by 
the brother of his insane wife. The an- 
guish of Jane was increased when 
Blanche swept out, haughtily exclaim- 
ing, “What a narrow escape —for me!” 

The burning of the East Wing, 
Rochester’s partial blindness, his wife's 
death, and Jane’s return ended the play 
spectacularly. 


By decorating the desk, mirror, walls, 
and clock with baroque designs simu- 
lating gold leaf, we evolved an elaborate 
set. The variety of characters stimu- 
lated the make-up crew, and the design- 
ers delighted in creating a wedding 
gown and gorgeous nineteenth century 
costumes. The hand-painted programs 
enhanced the elaborate theme. Our am- 
bitious lighting and sound effects crews 
found the off-stage screams, wild laugh- 
ter, wind, lightning, thunder, and spir- 
ited singing a constant challenge. 
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Thespians from Hudson, Ohio, who 
were in rehearsal for Jane Eyre, and a 
chilled, but thrilled, audience enthusi- 
astically acclaimed our play. 

Lois A. WALL 
Sponsor, Troupe, 1160 


INHERIT THE WIND 
Helena, Mont., High School 
” feriaamaagie THE WIND was a chal- 
lenge enthusiastically and superbly 
met by forty-three teen-age actors and 
sixteen crew members, which included 
publicity, business, ushering, scene con- 
struction and painting technicians. It 
was presented in honor of Montana's 
36th Legislative Assembly, which lauded 
it in a resolution. 

Residents of Helena and the 36th Leg- 
islative Assembly were invited to re- 
live a “battle” which took place in Day- 
ton, Tennessee, on July 10, 1925, one 
that may play as significant a part in 
American history as the battle of Get- 
tysburg. 

“He that troubleth his own house 
shall inherit the wind: and the fool shall 
be servant to the wise in heart.” This 
Bible verse proved to be only too true 
in the town of Dayton, Tennessee, on 
July 10, 1925. A biology teacher was 
accused of violating a state law which 
stated that it was unlawful for any 
teacher in a state-supported school or 
institution “to teach any theory that de- 
nies the story of the Divine Creation of 
men as taught in the Bible, and to teach 
instead that man has descended from a 
lower order of animals.” 


What was at stake in that little town 
was the question of bondage of the 
human mind. Could Tennessee refuse 
a man the right to teach the truth as he 
sees it? Two of the world’s greatest 
lawyers, William Jennings Bryan and 
Clarence Darrow, came together at this 
trial with an almost terrifying clash, each 
fighting for what he believed was right. 
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Inherit the Wind was staged on three 


levels. The pit, the low stage apron, and 
the main stage itself was a raised plat- 
form. The court scene was divided from 
the main stage by a gauze curtain on 
which was painted the windows and 
door of the courthouse which could be 
seen through the gauze. Due to small 
stage area a full cast could not be used. 
Many of the parts were doubled and 
quadrupled. The lighting effects were 
achieved by area lighting in the fore- 


ground and full stage using amber and § 


yellows to give the effect of the exceed- 


ingly hot day in the middle west. Tran- § 


sitions of lighting fading into the blues 


and reds that pointed out the end of the j 


first scene were most effectively done, 
and a ground row of blue lights that 


was hidden by a cut down hill gave § 


depth to a bright blue sky. 


4 

Casting was done from the two dra- F 

matics classes, leaving just enough girls Ff 

to be attractive usherettes wearing blue F 
skirts and middy blouses and flat bows 

on the back of their hair and also who § 

acted as hostesses for the Legislative f 


Assembly and served cake and coffee. 


Needless to say hours of background and § 
research were necessary for the young — 


cast to understand the bigness of this 
world shaking problem of evolution. 


The Governor, the Honorable Hugo 
Aronson, said, “I'd have walked every 
inch of the way backwards in this storm 
to get here to see Inherit the Wind.” 


LOUANNA FLYNN 
Assistant Director, Troupe 745 








Inherit the Wind, Troupe 745, Helena, Montana, H.:S., 
Doris Marshall, Sponsor 
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MIGNONETTE 
Fairlawn High School, Sidney, Ohio 


Our senior class decided to give our 
community a play which was dif- 
ferent. When we looked for our play 
on the Thespian annual production list, 
no other school was listed as having 
given Mignonette the previous year. 

Why! Why hadn't it been given? We 
liked it. We had to decide between 
Mignonette or Garden of the Moon. 
These two plays by the same author are 
so very much alike. We considered our 
small stage would be ample for the 
scenery necessary for the presentation of 
Mignonette. 

Our stage crew set up the room and 
equipped it with furnishings fitting to 
a house in the last century. Hanging 
lamps, lamps on fireplace mantle, and 
wall paper were in keeping with fur- 
nishings obtained from heirlooms tucked 
away in attics—even to the high-backed 
rockers, old-fashioned trunk, and _pic- 
tures. A gold-framed life-sized portrait 
was concealed behind a rich velvet cur- 
tain. 

The mood of the play is set with the 
very first scene when the ladies of the 
church are packing the missionary bar- 
rel, An old trunk on the stage, the con- 
tents of which have not been seen for 
years, its key closely guarded by the 
negress who has been with the tamily 
since before its contents were locked 
away, is the key to the whole play. The 
secret in the trunk; the life sized pic- 
ture of Mignonette, which comes to life 
in the second act, as the hero tells his life 
story; and young love displayed by the 
present generation make for a produc- 
tion filled with love, sorrow, and sus- 
pense, still remembered by the com- 
munity. Producing the play, Mignonette, 


called for hard work from everyone— 
cast, crew members, and director — but 
it was the kind of work which gave us 
the feeling of really having accom- 
plished that which we would like to do 
all over again. 

ZETABARBARA NELSON 

Thespian, Troupe 1304 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
Wheatland, Wyoming, High School 
6¢¢ *HARGE” rang through the gym- 
nasium the opening night of our 
all-school production of Joseph Kessel- 
rings Arsenic and Old Lace. “Charge,” 
one of the famous lines in the play, is 
always a favorite remembrance for the 
cast of 14 and the audience. 

The story concerns the charming and 
innocent ladies, Abby and Martha Brew- 
ster, who populate their cellar with the 
remains of socially and religiously “ac- 
ceptable” roomers. The Brewster sis- 
ters, out of a desire to bring happiness 
to elderly homeless men, have developed 
the bad habit of serving elderberry wine, 
liberally laced with arsenic, strychnine, 
and cyanide to the homeless old gentle- 
men who are lured into their charming 
old home. 

In accidentally discovering his Aunts’ 
criminal careers, Mortimer unleashes a 
series of incidents which result in a 
hilarious show. Mortimer’s _ brother, 
Teddy, has spent his life under the mis- 
taken impression that he is Teddy Roose- 
velt. Teddy and his humor keep the 
audience laughing forever. 

Modern costuming can be used, but 
since the Brewster sisters live in the 
past, costumes for the time were rented 
trom a costume company in New York. 
The only problem we had with lighting 
was achieving a perfection of timing. At 
one time the stage is completely dark, 
and we found the effect was not so good 
for our day-time matinee as for our 
night-time performances. 


In order for the characters to feel their 
parts and particularly for the person 
playing Teddy Roosevelt, our director 
arranged for us to see the University 
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Gertrude Nelson, Sponsor 
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Faculty’s production of the same play. 
The students and the director alike 
thought this an important element in 
producing this difficult, but rewarding 
play. 

The biggest difficulty we had during 
the entire play was the stage setting. 
Since we were limited with a rather 
small stage, we had to re-adjust a pic- 
ture of the scenery and just dream up a 
few ideas to suit our own stage. For six 
weeks the Dramatics Class took half of 
their class-time in preparing proper 
stage scenery and equipment. Through 
a great deal of “toil and tribulations,” 
we were able to build a two-story set 
with the living room of the Brewster 
home being on the natural floor and a 
flight of stairs leading upward to Ted- 
dy’s bedroom. 

When the last curtain had been pulled 
the final night of presentation, we all 
looked at each other with satisfaction 
knowing that from the sound of the 
audience response our efforts had not 
been in vain. 

MELvIN F. THOMPSON 
Sponsor, Troupe 1300 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


THE BEST MAN 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


N a few short days the American 

public will head for the polls to elect 

the next President of the United 
States. Since the Presidential election 
has captured the spotlight on the na- 
tional and local scene this year, it is 
only fitting that Broadway, with its 
acute awareness of social and personal 
problems and its skill at analyzing them, 
should have numbered among its major 
hits a timely political play. 

This production is the Playwright’s 
Company presentation of Gore Vidal's 
The Best Man, starring Melvyn Doug- 
las, Frank Lovejoy, and Lee Tracy, 
which opened at the Morosco Theater 
last March to unanimous praise from 
the New York critics. The theatergoers 
have since substantiated the reviewers 
opinions since The Best Man continues 
to play to “standing room only” at every 
performance and is considered one of 
Broadway's largest grossing shows. 

Mr. Vidal’s play is a fanciful, witty, 
explosively vigorous melodrama which 
has for its background a 1960 political 
convention in Philadelphia where two 
rival candidates are vying for the Presi- 
dental nomination of their party. The 
action of the play alternates between the 
separate hotel suites of the nominees 
William Russell and Joseph Cantwell. 
Here playwright Vidal's chief concern 
is to give a microscopic view of the per- 
sonal lives and philosophies of the can- 
didates never known to the press or pub- 
lic, as well as a critical look at the 
ludicrous, circus-like shenanigans of 
nominating conventions with emphasis 
on mud-slinging and various other “be- 
low the belt” tactics native to politics. 

Although the plot of The Best Man 
is solely the figment of Mr. Vidal's 
imagination, several of his sharply 
drawn characters are endowed with very 
obvious characteristics of famous “real 
live” contenders for the Presidency of 
both the past and present, and one has 
difficulty in restraining from, or on the 
other hand, delights in drawing com- 
parisons between the actors and their 
authentic counterparts. 

In the opening scene of the play, for- 
mer Secretary of State William Russell 
and his charming wife Alice arrive at 
their hotel accompanied by a swarm of 
news reporters. It is evident that Rus- 
sell, who closely resembles Adlai Steven- 
son, is an urbane, witty intellectual in 
the Groton-Harvard tradition whose 
views are highly liberal and idealistic. 
In his private life, however, he has had 
marital troubles as well as a past nervous 
breakdown which will create one of the 
major conflicts of the play. 

In a suite on another floor of the hotel 
resides Senator Joseph Cantwell and his 
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Former President Arthur Hockstader (Lee 
Tracy) enjoys keeping William Russell 
(Melvyn Douglas) guessing if he will get 
his endorsement in the above scene from 
The Best Man currently playing at the 
Morosco Theater in New York. 





wife Mabel. In direct contrast to his 
rival, Cantwell is a self-made man who 
rode to fame and popularity in the pub- 
lic eyes as a member of a crime investi- 
gating committee and through frequent 
appearances on TV. More interested in 
furthering his own career than the na- 
tion’s welfare, Cantwell, ruthless and 
ambitious as he is, lets it be known that 
he will stop at nothing to be his party's 
choice. Even the wives of the candi- 
dates are sharply contrasted. While 
Alice Russell is a gracious, poised, and 
reserved lady who prefers to avoid the 
limelight, Mabel Cantwell is loquacious 
and cheap and can hardly wait to take 
over the White House. 

Both Russell and Cantwell are anxious 
to get the endorsement of Arthur Hock- 
stader, an ex-President with all the char- 
acteristics of Harry Truman. A shrewd, 
tough old politician, Hockstader refers 
to himself as “the last of the great 
hicks.” Hockstader personally likes Rus- 
sell better than Cantwell but believes 
Cantwell would make the best Presi- 


dent. While Hockstader keeps both boys 
guessing as to whom will get the en- 
dorsement, Cantwell is sure he will not 
be favored. But he has a plan of his 
own to minimize or completely cancel 
out Russell's chances. Somehow, Cant- 
well has gotten possession of the psy- 
chiatric file concerning Russell’s past 
nervous breakdown and plans to dis- 
tribute copies of it to all convention 
delegations as medical proof of Russell’s 
mental incompetency to withstand the 
strain of the nation’s highest office. 
When news reaches Russell, he is in- 
furiated. Although his campaign man- 
ager counters by digging up a highly 
immoral scandal involving Cantwell 
during World War II, Russell deplores 
sinking to such ruthless and under- 
handed tactics as character assassination, 
In Act II Russell arranges to meet 
face to face with Cantwell armed with 
enough scandalous evidence to not only 
knock Cantwell out of the race but poli- 
tics altogether. Russell has no real in- 


tention of making the material public f 


because of his own ethics, but to use it 
only as a means of bargaining on Cant: 
well’s level in an effort to persuade 
Cantwell to withdraw his plans to ruin 
him. Cantwell refuses to bargain, how- 
ever, true to his character. 


As the play closes, it is clear that 
Russell will not be the next President of f 
the United States, but he has seen tof 
it, in his own way and yet faithful tof 
his high principles, that Joseph Cant-f 


well shall never reside in the White 


House either. 

A fast moving, well-constructed play, 
The Best Man bases much of its appeal 
on its pertinence to actual events and 


people, giving it the quality of an au-f 


thentic documentary. In it, Mr. Vidal 
takes his stand on decency at political 
conventions, pointing out that person- 
alities must never become more impor- 
tant than issues. 








In an early scene from Gore Vidal’s hit political melodrama, The 
Best Man, Presidential nominee William Russell and his charming 


wife meet the press. 


Pictured above left to right are Martin Fried, 


Leora Dana, Melvyn Douglas, and Tony Bickley. 
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NICKELODEON 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Mounted on Tony, his favorite horse, 
with his handsome flashing smile, white 
sombrero, diamond-studded belt, cream 
jacket, and riding breeches, he was one 
of America’s most popular cowboy ac- 
tors. 


Probably the most significant Western 
“star,” however, was William S. Hart, a 
native of New York, who as a result of 
boyhood in the Dakota Territory, knew 
the Sioux tongue and had some under- 
standing of the West. As an actor, he 
toured from the 1890’s to 1914 playing 
Shakespearean roles as well as the West- 
ern hero in popular plays, such as The 
Squaw Man and The Virginian. In 1914 
Thomas Ince, a leading producer-direc- 
tor, invited him to join his new film 
company in California. He established 
the pattern of “the Good Bad Man” 
with instant success in a series of popu- 
lar films: Two-Gun Hicks, Selfish Yates, 
The Narrow Trail, and The Return of 
Draw Egan. Hart’s West was the real 
thing — drab and sinister, full of hate, 
murder and revenge. Between 1914 and 
1925 he was known here and abroad 
as “the first real figure established by 
the cinema.” 


The phenomenal growth and increased 
competition led the seven leading 
American manufacturers and distributors 
(Edison, Biograph, Vitagraph, Essanay, 
Selig, Lubin, and Kalem) with two for- 
eign companies (Pathe and Melies) to 
join together on January 1, 1909, form- 
ing the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany (MPPC). By combining their 
patent claims and signing an agreement 
with Eastman for sole control of raw 
film, the MPPC sought to monopolize 
completely the industry. For the next 
four years it maintained its dominant 
position until a militant independent, 
William Fox, the owner of a New York 
chain of theaters and a producer him- 
self, brought suit against the “Trust” 
which led to its demise under the Sher- 


' man Anti-Trust Law in 1914. Among 


the positive contributions of the struggle 


' were better pictures and the discovery 
'of southern California as a popular 


place to produce films for those who 
were concerned with royalty and license 
evasion. It was close to the Mexican 
border and a long way from New York 
City! The independent producers also 
made the fortunate discovery of the 
drawing power of the “star” system. 


Until 1910 movie patrons had known 
the actors only as the “Girl with the 
Curls” or “The Vitagraph Girl.” Then, 
Carl Laemmle, the enterprising head of 
IMP (Independent Motion Pictures 
Company), after hiring Florence Law- 
rence, the “Biograph Girl,” away from 
his competition, publicized the event by 
announcing in the St. Louis papers that 
she had “died” in an accident. The next 
step was to brand the story as false in 
a half-page advertisement in The Mov- 
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William S. Hart (1870-1946), “’father of 

the Western picture,’’ remembered for his 

piercing eyes and vertical crease between 

them, brought a new realism to the West- 
ern movie. 





ing Picture World and to announce that 
she would come to St. Louis personally, 
accompanied by King Baggott, IMP’s 
leading man, to show that she was alive. 
This first personal appearance of a mo- 
tion picture star was an instant national 
success. The newly-discovered magic, 
and even today, mysterious drawing 
power of the “star” system changed the 
economy and the nature of the industry 
and brought it closer to maturation as 
a distinctive form of theater. 


With the improvements in picture 
making, film patrons began demanding 
longer films. Foreign films four reels 
long were being shown and when in 
1911 Enoch Arden, D. W. Griffith’s first 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


BEST MAN _ (Morosco), 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE BYE BIRDIE (Beck), musical comedy. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Pamela Charles. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical 
comedy, Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama, 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 


THURBER CARNIVAL (Anta), revue, Paul 
Ford, Peggy Cass. 


comedy-drama, 


two-reel picture was to be released in 
two parts, exhibitors requested that both 
reels be shown as a result of audience 
demands. In 1912 Adolph Zukor, defy- 
ing the “Trust” and tradition, with the 
aid of the eminent theatrical producer, 
Daniel Frohman, imported a four-reel 
picture, Queen Elizabeth, starring the 
celebrated Sarah Bernhardt. The “Di- 
vine Sarah” had readily agreed to ap- 
pear in the film saying, “This is my one 
chance of immortality.” Bernhardt’s 
prestige contributed to the success of 
the picture, especially with the “carriage 
trade” and led Zukor to request Froh- 
man’s aid in realizing his ambitious 
project, “Famous Players in Famous 
Plays.” 


With Edwin Porter as director, the 
well-known actor, James K. Hackett, 
was engaged to appear in his popular 
stage success, The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Any reservations Hackett might have 
had about demeaning his reputation 
were dispelled by the $1200 per week 
salary. Using the top two floors of a 
New York armory, Zukor’s Famous Play- 
ers Company began filming their first 
five-reel picture. Sometimes the acting 
based on stage tradition seemed exag- 
gerated and the mouthing of the actors 
projecting their lines as if in a large 
theater was distracting. Still the en- 
thusiastic response to the completed pic- 
ture with Hackett’s acting, the elaborate 
sets and costumes, and the night scenes 
made with sepia film led to the filming 
of The Count of Monte Cristo with 
James O'Neill in the role he had played 
for thirty years and Mrs. Fiske in her 
famed impersonation of Tess of the 
D'Ubervilles. Of her first film acting 
Mrs. Fiske frankly stated that the 
$10,000 was important to her shaky fi- 
nances. At the same time, she acknowl- 
edged that the films offered “an unique 
opportunity to the actor to equip himself 


in the neglected but essential art of pan- 
tomime.” 


The first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, which saw the amazing 
development from the “galloping  tin- 
types of nickelodeon days to the dignity 
of five-reel feature plays starring emi- 
nent actors was dominated by the 
shadow of one man, David Wark Grif- 
fith, America’s first great director. 





COMING YOUR WAY 


CIMARRON, 
Schell. (MGM) 


BUTTERFIELD 8, drama, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Eddie Fisher. (MGM) 


CINDERFELLA, comedy, Jerry Lewis, Ed 
Wynn. (PAR) 

ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK, comedy, Dean 
Martin, Shirley MacLaine. (PAR) 

INHERIT THE WIND, drama, 
Tracy, Fredric March. (UA) 


THE FACTS OF LIFE, Bob Hope, Lucille 
Ball. (UA) 


FANNY, Leslie Caron, Maurice Chevalier, 
Charles Boyer. (WAR) 


drama, Glenn Ford, Maria 


Spencer 
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DEBATE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


The use of reasoned speaking as per- 
suasion is guaranteed to us in the 
United States Constitution. Aristotle, 
four centuries B.C., admonished use of 
persuasion in order that injustice not 
be done where human rights were in- 
volved. Some religions insist that we 
must go before listeners to spread our 
religious beliefs. American organizations 
offer aid to accused citizens without 
agreeing with the views of such accused 
people. We even permit “crackpot 
soapboxers’ to speak unmolested in pub- 
lic places if they don't advocate sub- 
version. 


Further we need defense against the 
glib presentation of half truth, the em- 
bellished lie, and the selfish promoter’ 
propaganda. We see entire national 
populations controlled by talking dic- 
tators who have succeeded in prevent- 
ing all rebuttal speeches within their 
own nations. Here we see _ slanted 
propaganda used to control the masses. 
We must learn to understand, puncture, 
and destroy the “Big Lie” by refutation 
and counter presentation of truth and 
reasoned reply. The threat of atomic 
reprisal has turned the war-like agres- 
sor dictator to massive misuse of written 
and oral attack. Aristotle felt that he 
who has truth and justice on his side was 
far stronger and should be held in low 
regard if he then loses his case while 
holding such an advantage. 


One of the best preparations for able 
debating is learned in scholastic debate 
training. It develops techniques which 
will be used in later years. It trains the 
user in systematic handling of supports 
for proof of a position taken. The spirit 
of inquiry is best when searching for 
the right position to take but the open 
mind is not a virtue when action must 
be taken. The open mind is a conces- 
sion to our present lack of information 
but it is not a state in which we must 
or should remain. To prepare for de- 
bate the student who is “new” to the 
topic must become well acquainted 
with much material and evidence, au- 
thority, statistics, and examples. The 
plans for his case help him organize 
his materials for support of his advo- 
cacy. This very complete process is a 
culmination of many processes borrow- 
ed from logic, law, government, psy- 
chology, speech training, and personal 
effort. 


Here is a suggested form for a differ- 
ent type of debate which helps train 
debaters even though they are in the 
audience. It is copied from the British 
form of student debating. Since it is 
rather informal, faculty members, local 
government officials, and well known 
local leaders will be happy to take part 
as members of the opposing teams. A 
current topic of interest to many audi- 
ence members should be used. 
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A SAMPLE PROGRAM 
UNION DEBATING PROGRAM 


for 


(Date) 
The Topic for the Debate Today is: 


“In the Opinion of this House the Present Administration Deserves 
a Vote of Confidence” 


Debaters & 
Pro Con 
(1) Student A (1) Student A 
(2) Faculty member or leading (2) Faculty member or leading 
citizen citizen 
(3) Student B (3) Student B 


President for the Day 





Name 


Secretary for the Day 





Name 


The secretary keeps time, carries out the orders of the president and 
collects the vote. 











Members and Spectators 


A Sample 
Seating Arrangement for | 
The Union Debate ! 3 


(raised President level) 
Secretary 
(with stop-go type of timer) 


Pro Con 
Debater 1 Debater 1 


Debater 2 Debater 2 


Debater 3 Debater 3 


Members and Spectators 
Members and Spectators 
Members and Spectators 
Members and Spectators 
Members and Spectators 












































Pro Con 
Door Door 
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THE UNION DEBATE RULES 
. The House Divided 


Audience members will sit on the 
Pro or Con side of the House ac- 
cording to their beliefs at the open- 
ing of the debate. If information and 
reasons revealed during the debate 
should cause you to change your 
views, you should move to the other 
side when the floor is not occupied. 


. The Debaters 


Two or three speakers should rep- 
resent a side of the question. The 
debaters may be students, faculty 
members, or distinguished guests. 
The task should not be taken lightly 
or without considerable knowledge 
of the topic. Each speaker will speak 
for four minutes, alternating between 
the Pro and the Con side of the 
House. It is possible for anyone to 
interrupt the speaker for a question, 
but it should not be charged against 
his time, either for the question or 
the reply, unless the question comes 
from a colleague. One who objects 
to the speaker's position may rise to 
ask the question or he may ask for 
a chance to reply from the floor in 
a speech not to exceed two minutes. 
The form used should follow this 
pattern: “Will the speaker yield for 
a question” or “I request an oppor- 
tunity to take the floor later for a 
rejoinder.” 


3. The Debate Union President as 


Chairman 


The chairman may be a regular 
club officer or “President for the 
day.” The chairman should be firm 
but fair and avoid letting “horse 
play” take over the more serious pur- 
pose of the debate. A respected local 
citizen or faculty member could 
serve for this particular debate. The 
atmosphere is more that of the legis- 
lature than the courtroom. All speak- 
ing is directed to and through the 
chairman. To secure the floor, ad- 
dress the chairman and speak to him. 
The debater does not speak to or 
“reply to’ another speaker at any 
time. A speaker may decline to be 
interrupted by a questioner by say- 
ing that he “would prefer to continue 
his remarks rather than yield at this 
time.” When the six speakers have 
given their speeches, the floor is 
open to all who wish to speak. The 
chair should give recognition to both 
sides of the floor as far as feasible. 
He can keep the “thread” of the de- 
bate moving toward a sensible con- 
clusion. When the time for the de- 
bate has expired (it should not be 
allowed to “drag”), the vote could 
be taken in a variety of ways. 

(1) Count the voters as they stand on 
either side 
(2) Hand in a simple shift of opinion 


ballot 
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1960 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1961 


Ensley High School, Birmingham, Florence Pass, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 258, No- 


Place, not yet selected, Program Chairman, Ar- 
dath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher 
High School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25. 
Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Mrs. Lou 
D. McLean, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Glenbard East High School, Lombard, Paul Yae- 
ger, Sponsor, Troupe 233, Program Chairman; 
Robert Phillips, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 18, Thornton Fractional Twp. High School 
(South), Lansing, January 14 

Central High School, Muncie, Drucilla J. Still- 
wagon, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Dodge City Senior High School, Margaret Brennan, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 318, Feb- 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
aret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 


_Horton Watkins High School, St Louis, James 


Striby, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 


ALABAMA ............ 
vember 18, 19. 
SS ce win es 
(Northern) 
ls 
(Southern) 
336, December 2, 3. 
Ff eee 
(Northern) 
INDIANA ._.......... 
1537, April 22. 
| ee 
ruary 10, 11. 
MICHIGAN ._.......... 
(Western) 
18. 
MISSOURI 
1109, April 22. 
NEW MEXICO ..... 
April 6, 7, 8. 
NEW YORK . 


(Hudson Valley) ; 


a a 
(Northeast) 


a 
(Southwestern) 


OKLAHOMA ....... 


PENNSYLVANIA, _.. 
OHIO, MARYLAND, 
NEW JERSEY 


..Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 


Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Flor- 
ence E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
66, Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 


Talawanda High School, Oxford, Charles Wil- 
liams, Sponsor, Troupe 1681, Program Chairman; 
Florence E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, 
ae 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Novem- 
ber 1 


Lawton High School, Lawton, Opal Ford, Sponsor, 
Troupe 935, Program Chairman; Maybelle Con- 
ger, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 822, 
— High School, Oklahoma City, March 10, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, 
Madison High School, Portland, February 3, 4. 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
Jean E. Donahey, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 187, John A. Brashear Joint Senior High 
School, Brownsville, April 15. 





(3) Depart by a “yes” door or a “no” 
door with tellers at each exit. 
Parliamentary procedure may follow 
Robert's Rules or an acceptable modi- 

fication. 


Explanations 


It has been a British University cus- 
tom to invite back graduates of promi- 
nence, on the particular debate topic, 
or faculty members or prominent gov- 
ernment officials. These men take a 
place on one side and are allowed to 
debate as a regular Union debater, no 
favors expected or granted. Since our 
Federal government officials are too 
distant from the debate location, it 
could become customary to ask a facult- 
ty member or a prominent leader or 
state official to debate as the “middle” 


debater on the team of three. In past 
instances prominent people have ac- 
cepted and debated enthusiastically. 
There has been some good humored fun 
poking but a solid debate on both sides 
has usually been the result. Where tried, 
many prominent friends of scholastic 
debating happily assisted as resource 
people, chairmen for debates and also 
as participating debaters. Periodically 
the local Forensic Society could honor 
these friends of debate by making them 
members, either honorary or actual 
members and at appropriate ceremonies 
have presented to them a key of mem- 
bership. It is a good debate activity 
and a very appropriate debating union 
revival of its original purpose for stu- 
dent training by semi-formal participa- 
tion. 
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BEST THESPIANS 437 Paula Nebolsky 491 Cliff Hardy 
Some of the Thousand (Continued from Page 10) = Mose Ann McGreevy 492 Kathie Allen 
‘ 389 Phil Soper 40 Bo ross 494 Barbara Ball 
B WAY & TV SHOWS 8391 Adinah p 441 Carol Campy Bob Ziccola 
Costumed by BROOKS Diane Goldstein ‘te a _ aa 496 — — 
GYPSY, FLOW 395 Mary DuVall race Leonar arry Drown 
see, Pratt nia tan 4S 146 Linde Hose soo bin Canta 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL 397 Gary Mueller Myra Waliro 500 — 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, CAROU- Tom Dickson y # ~tceag Aried 
SEL, THE KING & i, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 398 Jane Winkler 447 Dorene Paunovich 501 Kitty Weppener 
J.B. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, 399 Caroline Florea 451 Jon Bachelder Tom Sinclair 
HGRELLO| THE SOUND OFwusic, GARRY | 400 John Young Bob Sandel 502 Anne Perkins 
UPON A MATTRESS, THE MIRACLE WORKER, 401 Aubrey Bowie 452 Patricia Whalen Robert Roberts 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC, TENDERLOIN, THE UN- 402 Bob DeBord Linda Meyers 504 Bobette Baskind 
a see eee are a 403 Iretha Murphy 453 James Houchin Mickey Lou Many 
ost likely we made the costumes originally ; ? 
for the plays you will produce. Tommie Davis 455 Joan Greenman Suzanne Luke 
You may use the same quality costumes at 404 Lynda Breary Wilbert Smith 506 Steve Friedman 
moderate rental charges. ae, us oder sed Carol Durgin 456 Charles Leipart Margie Kobus 
ee ee ee 405 Jo Darlene Richmond 457 Sheila Scully 507 Jo Ann McCalister 
BROOKS COSTUME CO. 407 Patsy Adams 458 Sam Hall 509 Ellis Millar 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 408 Dennis Smith Dennie Smith 510 Gloria Lundvall 
409 Betty Lou Moore 460 Don Speer 511 Marilyn Markley 
Larry Hitchcock Pat Howard Karen Schauf 
410 Becky Silverstein 461 Lynne Latter 512 Susan Gratton 
411 Peter Branch Ron Marsouh 515 Aline Griffin 
Barry Langdon 465 Robert Adams Judy Lutz 
413 Ardean Kauffman 466 Trudy Kofford 516 Marlene Olsen 
Pat McDuffie 469 Jim De Milita 518 Karen Fraser 
SALES RENTALS Jo Lynne Talbott 471 Sharen McClanahan Richard Blough 
Mary Jo Dickson Jo Ann Lawlor Judy Restum 
415 Larney Dragoo 472 Bill Albertson Max Dunn 
Helen Kormanik 473 Eddie Schaadt 520 Peggy Kauffman 
416 Wyoming Chamberlin 474 Beth Snurpus Melissa Crist 
e SPOTLIGHTS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 419 Hariette Buzbee 477 Linda Krull 521 Stephanie Barry 
One MEAY R CAL MAKE. soanaty 420 Betsey Ingraham 478 Anita Lowrie 522 Ronnie Black 
ee h aetanee Carolyn Hahn 479 Alice Coombs Joyce Connolly 
STAGE SETTING & EQUIPMENT 421 Anne Jackson Reid Schmutz 523 Monty Jones 
OUTDOOR LIGHTING 422 Nora Sue Dotson 480 Carma Marie Moore 528 Glenda Gray 
PRODUCTION CONSULTANT SERVICE 423 Sharon Hines 481 Rae Jean Houghton 529 _ — 
Margie Nichols Charles Crawford 530 John Ric 
THEATRICAL WOR KSHOP 424 Sharon Fish 483 Frances Bickell Patti Davis 
340 Hendrickson Ave. e  Lynbroek, N.Y 425 Paul Cajero 485 Jim Stewart 531 Becky Emch 
cade . eee Nancy Perlman 486 Richard Robinson Mary Sue Garrison 
Catalogue D Available 427 Edwina Golos Juanita Angell 532 Julia Waites 
Mail orders promptly filled. 429 Marlene Pogan 487 Betty Edds Erle Parker 
430 Pat Zemke James Clark 533 Vicki Heiser 
Sue Parkins 489 Nancy Bruce Eleanor Hamilton 
434 William Reed Sally Skinner 539 David Lynch 
Patricia Lester Bruce Schmidt 540 Susan Peters 
435 Joe Rojas 490 Rochelle Barton Dick Ray 


Costumes by ... 







WE HAVE ADDED TO OUR STOCK 
THE RENTAL STOCK OF 
LESTER, LTD., OF CHICAGO 


WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, pageants, operettas, 
musical comedies and parades. We have 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes, Santa 
Ciaus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up and accessories. 


William Ridgway 


Glenn Posney 


541 Linda Lightsey 
543 Kay Sutton 








PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 





BARNES COSTUME CO. 


1130 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 








CYC 


DRAPERIES 


LORAMAS 


Ui@iabsis Lem aC leliaulannl 





LAMPS 
RIGGING 
TRACKS 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 


KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 
MAKE-UP 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES} 


SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 


SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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THEATRE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. - 


PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Phones: 323-4217 and 323-0123 
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GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre - School of Drama 


Acting, Directing, Scene & Costume De- 
sign « Specialized professional training 
and experience «* 2 Theatres—200 per- 
formances each season « Student com- 
pany with one guest artist per productione 
B.F.A., M.F. - Soames. Write: Goodman 
Theatre, Dept e Art institute of 
Chicago, Ray illinois. 











School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Two Theatres: Annie Russell Theatre 
Fred Stone Theatre 
Eight Major Productions 
For information write: 
ARTHUR WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 








FALCON STUDIOS 


Est. 1929 
Regular Showcase Performances 
pproved for Veterans 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Drama, Dance and Fencing Training 
for Children 
BALLET « TAP « MODERN DANCE 
ACROBATICS « FENCING 
5526 Hollywood Bivd. « HO 2-9356 











Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 


B.A. degree. 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 


@ TV, radio, play writing taught by apdlandonal 


playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 
@ 3 theatres, 12 productions, 
Faculty of 15 
® BFA, BS and MFA degrees 
in theatre 


® Summer theatre June 12-Aug. 15 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 





PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTER- 
TAINMENT (NEW) by B. M. 
Hobgood, Chairman of the 
Drama and Speech Depart- 
ment, Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 75 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL 
THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. , 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER 
SINCE 1920 by Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Ie 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 
1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. eb 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) 
by Arthur H. Ballet, ate 
of Minnesota. 


PAGEANTRY by Charles R. 
Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. 
Trumbo, former sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. 75 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A 
History of Costumes), by 
Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. 75 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND 
HAND PROPS by Charles R. 
Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High 
School. se 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by 
Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri. .75 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND 
TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 
School of Drama, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 75 


DRAMATICS  DIRECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 
Edited by Ernest Bavely. 1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA 
COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Depart- 
ment, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 75 





ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of 
twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION 


CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 





599 Connie Wachs 


628 Lyle Carstens 


658 Andrew Jacob 
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544 Barbara Smithburg 
345 Donna Ross 
546 Judy Bronkema 
LaVonne Vogel 
947 Scott Mason 
Jerry Saiter 
948 Donna Kelso 
550 Jo Ann Maas 
391 Sandra White 
393 Lucy Redick 
359 Charlotte Trott 
596 Thomas Van Meter 
597 Cindy Zellner 
Pat Dwyer 
998 Charles Rogers 
360 William Hosie 
Cathy Hatch 
561 Sandy Vavra 
562 Linda Baer 
563 Linn Gale 
Bob Shinn 
364 Kendrick Wells 
565 Nancy Channel 
Thomas Houseman 
966 Gertrude Tofil 
Sylvia Sudzina 
568 Kathryn Zingg 
571 David Thomas 
Gwen Fox 


573 Joel Camphousen 

975 Sue Foreman 

376 Constance Nikkola 
Jerome Seliga 

577 Gary Mason 
Billie Jo Cole 

578 Judy Keller 

579 Nancy Bunkley 

580 Rosemary Yohn 

581 Bill Kearney 

582 Carol Craigmyle 

583 David Schmidt 
Carolyn Hoffman 

584 Linda Hume 
Keith Tucker 

585 Judy Awbrey 
Dennis Newton 

586 June Archer 
Ralph Archbold 

587 Patti Ensign 
Charles Ebersole 

589 Michael Gadberry 

591 Michele Urban 

592 Jean Metzgar 
Jim Rowland 

595 Bradley Bate 
Nancy Rader 

597 Mary Sue Hornor 
Kenny Oswalt 


600 Susan Druding Deanna Sylte Ellen Simbeck 
Frazer McLean Dianda Sylte 660 Joann Moser 

601 Barbara Peeters 629 Robert Price 661 Ray Monroe 

602 Jack Marler Bette Bauer 662 Robert Tilker 


Norman McMillan 
603 Diane Zeese 
Lynda Marcum 
604 George Rapport 
Loni Brown 
605 Robert Kingery 
608 Leroy Tiberghien 
Jan Saulbeamer 
609 Barbara Austin 
610 Cinda Hauser 
611 Jean Torson 
613 Barbara Galloway 
615 Mari Anne Wilson 
Molly Myers 
616 Martha Ann Ervin 
617 Carol Galbraith 
618 Gerald Fowers 
egg Johnson 
620 Jan Fair 
Lila Williamson 


621 Blenda Billings 
Harold Rust 


622 Clyn Barrus 
Phill Nave 


623 John Looze 
627 George Choiniere 


Karen Cook 

632 Avis Rathbun 

634 Gary Riggs 

635 Peg Coney 

636 Linda Ott 

637 Veronica Sterrett 
Charlotte Baxter 

638 Dioni Camarena 
Jesus De La Ossa 

639 Linda Borden 
Bob Murphy 

642 Doris Dietrick 

643 Kay Radcliffe 

644 Michael Morrill 

649 Norman Ray 
Sandra Loeh 

650 Carol Christensen 
Bill McNiff 

651 David Ells 

653 Patti Waggoner 

654 Mary Budke 
Patricia Fabian 
Sue Frank 

655 Patsy Moore 

656 Richard Warner 

657 Dennis Kettl 
Scott English 


670 Sherry Russell 
672 Steve Schneider 
Charles Peek 
673 Abigail Herman 

675 Gloria Sadillo 
677 Rick Orr 
678 Sally Clary 
Martin Arnandet 
679 Laurel Malinosky 
681 David Kirk 
682 Charles Wallace 
Ronnie Haisley 
Hedy Sparks 
Joe Huff 








SCENIC PAINT 


Wide Selection Colors 
Lowest Prices 
Fastest Service 


Specify HUB 


Engineered Lighting ond 
Control Equipment .. . finest 
quality for over 45 years. 


PARAMOUNT 
Theatrical Supplies 
Alcone Company, Inc. 
32 W. 20 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of : 














Spotlights 
| Floodlights 
Thespian Jewelry Footlights 
and Stationery Borderlights 
Striplights 


Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 











en Winch Rigging 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 Floor Pockets 
Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 Wall Pockets 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 Gridiron Pockets 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires... 8.00 8.00 Junction Boxes 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold Borderlight Cable € e é 
4 TT Peer T ee. $ .50 A a f i 
. Stage Switchboards roressiona type equipmen 
eys: ‘ | 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 Dimmer Controls » Qik SCHOOL ST AGES foe 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 Sense Cannastion 
“Sodess eauet Go cent on cote enter Equipment HUB is a major producer of stage lighting and control | 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor ; + | ge 
with check or money order for total pur- equipment for schools, colleges, and the professional | 99 
ae 0 -~ mailed ted to — L. G. theatre. Detailed information, layouts and engineering 85 
a recommendations for the best in stage lighting is yours 
TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State for the asking. Write for HUB Bulletins ES-54 (Elementary | 89 


Tax in effect to these prices. 


School Stages), SL-56 (Medium and Large High School 
and College Stages), No. 102 (Open Stage Theatres) and 
No. 104 (Children’s Theatres). | 89 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. cn 


2255 West Grand Avenue ° 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 714" x 102”, 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 





Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 














™ G. B ALFOUR Compa ny Resident engineers in principal cities : 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS | §893 
83 


723 Rebecca Karnehm 
Larry Thornton 

725 Jean Stukel 
Charles Johnson 


689 Nancy Ann Edwards 
John Teel 

691 Jack Tkatch 

696 Coleman Daniel 


748 Penny Hartzell 

750 Dave Ellingson 
Barbara Chatas 

751 Sharon Brewster 


795 Aaron Fears 
Loretta Pizzino — % 
798 Sharon Repking 83 
Michael Miselman 83 


768 Bruce Stevens 
Laura Lambert 

769 Ann Ross 

770 Jonell Cosby 





Carol Pace 727 Penny Richards Kathy Gaul 771 Jacquie Jensen Carol Smith 84 
698 Marcella Caudill 728 Jan Cox 754 Martha Maxwell 772 Betty McDowell Dale Hennon 

Janet Dulin 730 Bob Koontz Chris Sarandon 774 Sharon Kuhl 802 Sena Jeter 84 
699 Cathi Mollohan Karen Nelsen 756 Leo Seguel Norman Storkel Anna McRight 84 


Judy Packard 733 Phil Eslinger Lois Hakala 776 David Jenkins 803 Patricia Roberts 
700 Dennis Kalfas Sandra Jamerson 757 Kenny Stimson Marcia Poorman 805 Mary Rulewich 84 
701 James Gamell Bill Sherer Donna Rae McHale 777 Leslie Gray 809 Bonnie Franklin 
704 Kenneth Hunter 734 Karen Evans 758 Robert Hartman 778 Doug Deihl Barry Kopp 84 
706 Mary Casmey 735 Sally Woolsey Larry Beck 781 Mary Blue Lacey 810 Ruthe Adams 
707 Robert Butts W. H. Cheek 760 Alan Teller Nancy Nelson Jerry Soriano : 
James Andrews 736 Jeannie Steele Kathy Buser 784 Marlene Lollock 811 Sandra Epperson 84 
708 Paulette Huber Ross Boyer 761 Nancy Prouty 785 Richard Doyle 812 Charles Buck 84 
Ann Homstad 740 Mark Pepil Lois Carden 786 Judy Jones 814 Dorothy Brown 
710 Maryann Andrejco 743 Joyce Powner 762 Suzanne Koetting 787 Bruce Conard Thomas Easter 85 
712 T. J. Hively 744 Harry Mansfield 764 Maureen Te Paske 789 Robert Roe 815 Winifred Lutz 85: 
713 Eddie Carlson 745 Carol Walters 766 Jo Ann Buckley 790 N Carvik 816 Nancy Smith 8 
714 Sherry Plott Marsha Korting 767 Roland Lopez — 817 Dave Jackson 3 
715 Sondra Krumrey 746 Francis Stack Mario Rendon 793 Terry Eberly Jim Denton | 
717 Ann Froning Armand Pohan Rose Albright Barbara Daniels 818 Richard Wright 85; 
721 Arlene Plitt 747 Panzella Cook Consuelo Aguirre 794 Dennis Cox 819 John Alfred 85 
26 ‘-DRAMATIG§ No 











AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


STAGE * SCREEN 
RADIO ¢ TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Catalogue upon Request 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS EACH YEAR 
IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 


WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 








Theatre Courses — Degree Programs 





FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


| oli ional, ie 
BZ ACTING 











| ee 9 el ae oo] ed 
| i eel, 
Z RADIO 





AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING 


EXTENSIVE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 





DRAMA * DANCE «® DICTION ascienes 

VOICE * MUSIC ¢ STAGE FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: . 

STAGE PLAYS * TELEVISION oll; 1 20m a6): ne) ae Vel It-t-tel. OCT FEB 
HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE STUDENTS WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY a & 
ENROLL NOW IN THE NATIONS CELEBRATED 2050 ADELBERT ROAD 

SCHOOL OF THE ENTERTAINMENT ARTS CLEVELAND 6 OHIO Room 62 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


W rite For Free Brochure 


161 WEST 93 ST., DEPT. 12, N.Y. 25 


ee 











245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-2630 








821 Marilyn Freeman 857 Elaine Keagz 915 Gail Boldingh 970 Mary Drake 1014 James Williams 
822 Robert Crum Paul Bryant Dave Johnson Kenneth Halman Cherie Galicia 
Connie Cowan 859 Jim De Geer 918 Betsy O'Neil Bill McMillan 1015 Wray Britton 
823 Sally Weathers Dave Moffitt Ray Back Billie Lee John Joella Kirk 
824 Sharon Lyon 860 Rodney Sullivan 921 Sally Peterson 971 Carol Carpenter 1016 Patricia Yane 
825 Jack Iversen Carol Formoso 925 Jackie Van Dyke Kathy Tuttle 1018 Patsy Campbell 
Judy Iversen 861 Ellen Toal 926 Jim Eminhezer Charles Hanzlicek Glenda Crowe 
826 Gay Beale 863 Charles Amato 928 Marilyn Nelson 972 Judy Hatfield 1019 Merlene Thorne 
Mary Ann Lively 867 Michael Prothero 929 Donna Dickerson Mitchell Douglas 1020 Mae Muscarello 
Philip Davidson Edward Carter 932 Mary Binder 974 Kent Huscher 1021 Mike White 
827 Violet Andrews 868 Lois Mainwaring 934 Pamela Paynter 975 Bette Aspinwall Judy Bicknel 
828 Judy Jo Ulmer Vivian Krueger Katy Bolster Marcia Rothstein 1023 Dorothy Mayo 


Kay Bowman 


871 Brenda Bentzel 


Carol Allison 


Johnny Nowell 


1024 Barbara Reese 


829 Richard Seymour 872 Sharon Stearley Dallas Howard Michael McDermott Robert Fox 
Charlotte Vann Petie Cary Marla Lehman 976 Mario De Ferrari 1028 Jacqueline Millward 
Carolyn McSwain 875 Elena Bodily James Martin 978 Vicki Pearson Alene Argyle 


Kay Oslin 


Nelson Hines 


Anna Jean Tague 


985 Lucy Bierbrauer 


1029 Karen Bancroft 


830 Bill Steinert 877 Judith Anschutz 936 Bob Miller 987 Glenda Stockwell Nancy Peerson 
Terri McCortney 879 Jim King 939 Joyce Kuhn Robert Taylor 1030 Robert Walters 
831 Ray Manke Steve Linville 940 Dolores Popes 990 Phil Chase 1032 Robert Wytiaz 


832 


David Bergamo 


880 Sharon Edwards 


Marlys Manners 


Clarice Miles 


Carolyn Roppo 


— 833 Jerry Lester 882 Emerson Steele 941 Helen Tripp 991 David Householder 1033 Jay Usgaard 
Janet Ackerman 883 Margaret Burns 942 Linda Diz Joan Allayaud Eileen Berge 
834 Nancy Williams Robert MacDonald George Duncan 993 Alice Stiles 1034 Bill Dansby 
; 835 Charles Evans 884 Shirley Thomas 943 Adrianne Krier 995 Sandy MacAbee Bonnie Wilson 
nee 837 Josephine Smillie 885 Cindy Kuntz Edwin Penner Rodger Meyers 1035 Karen Fultz 
840 Geraldine Bickmeier 886 Margo Parker 944 Jean McFaddin 996 Angela Marchildon 1036 Lynda Powell 
Vincent Marinacci 887 Ellen Berkowitz Larry Burleson 997 Jim Miller Lee Collins 
843 James Lack Audrey Butvydas 945 Milton Davis Gay Page David Gruwell 
844 Diana Schneller 889 Janae Gersema 946 Judy Long 999 Bonnie Weeks Larry 
s Judy Priest 892 Linda Lindsey Robert Emslie Stu Hoffman 1037 Kenneth Brenneman 
845 Mary Sue Ittner 893 Peggy Williams 948 Sally Angell 1002 Martin Herzer Susan Oaklief 
- Margie Crissman Gail Wilkinson Sue Snider Sandra Young 1041 Jean Kegerreis 
846 Newton Colston 894 Sharon Lee Strange 950 Dennis King 1003 Suzanne Hey Drema Phillips 
Barry Greene 895 Sally Fish Maureen Matthews 1004 Cathie King 1042 Beth Danker 
Woods Carter 899 Rosemary Barry 951 Edward Sammons Craig Luce 1043 Shari Sheppard 
on 847 Claudette Spas 900 Linda Mead Saundra Wright 1006 Jack Richards Gerald Regan 
849 Margaret Klintworth Jonna Hurt 952 Ted Russell 1007 Wanda Lindsey 1044 Paul Yeager 
. Thomas Coleman Karen Shirley Frances Aspinall 1008 Carolyn Crennell Robert Sheahan 
' 851 Judy Flory David Sheldon 954 Ann Ireland Bobbi Humphrey 1046 Alice Hames 
| 852 — Wesley 901 a got Janet Graham 1009 Samuel Love 1047 se —— 
Isaiah Simmons 902 Linda Ketels 960 Cathy Lindenmeyer 1010 David Balch secon, 
854 Victoria Einum Thora Johannson 963 L arry Y arbrou gh Marquetta Cargill aa om oe Draeger 
Pamela O’Brien 906 Mary Pider - Sai 1011 Virsinia Keufm ike Holden 
it 855 George McDaniel 912 Patricia Bilek 965 Pat Nicholson Temy K aurman Diana Gechenour 
856 Carole Christiansen 913 Clark Stevens Marie Corruthers erry CIT 1051 Susie Williams 
Sandra Fallin David Brumble 967 Joan Coughlin 1012 Don Topolsky Mary Castle 
ICSR Novemper, 1966 27 











EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework of a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


English 
History Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
ance experience for every student in the 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Saturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











1055 Willie Horton 1107 Susan Cutler 
1057 Sondra Brawner Diane Schwenk 
1060 Pat Horton 1109 Sandra Zemitzsch 
Nancy Hinricks 1110 Ray Cubic 
1061 Terry Hopmann 1115 Daniel McQuagge 
Kathy Rader 1119 Judy Winters 
1067 Jennifer Pruett 1120 Craig Vance 
Charlotte Martin Joan Gunning 
1068 Julie Small 1122 Catherine Roberts 
1069 Nanciellen Davis Thomas Bossi 
Barbara Polt 1125 Pat Lay 
1071 Rosalyn Stallworth 1127 Jerry Walker 
Theodore Kimbrough Marie Siaperas 
Philip King 1128 William Carlisle 
1072 Constance Sterner 1129 Counce Hancock 
Larry Johnson Patricia Thornton 
1074 Eleanor Hord 1130 Margaret Strong 
Helen Taylor 1131 Mary Ann Brady 
1075 Karla Joyce 1132 Neil Herbert 
1078 Paul Skiles Peter Sink 
1080 Lindy Thompson 1133 Noel Shire 
1081 Mike Wright 1134 John Fisk 
1082 Sharon Blaugrund 11385 David Sheridan 
1083 Mary Bob McCampbell Mike Sloan 
Nance Stephenson Sandra Allree 
1084 Gracie Mae Ellis 1138 Eddie Chambers 
1085 Dale Dean 1140 Susan Butler 
Lynn Popowsky Art Moak 
1088 Robert Bond 1142 Linda Akers 
1089 Bonnie Strickland Sandra Lafoon 
1090 Karen Gookins 1144 George Dale McClendon 
1091 Douglas Smith 1145 Sandra Zenor 
Lucy Vaughn Sally Shervey 
1092 Ruth Round Ann Kenjoski 
1094 Dick Roberts 1146 Jayne Enroth 
1095 Leo Smith Linda Wiltz 
1096 Mary Ross 1147 Meg Bilby 
1098 David Haines John Killip 
Karen Carter 1149 Paul Hindelang 
1100 Roger Alvin Carlela Keys 
1104 Patricia Watkins 1151 Susan Erle 
1105 Karen Chatfield John Polinski 
Jayne Wishnow 1152 Stanley Keeler 
1106 Nancy Mallon Betty Harryman 
Edith Ortstadt 1153 Susan Ballard 
28 





PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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Sj 'f you are 


FOUNDED 1917 


operation 


. ° Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts @ 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


WAITING IN THE WINGS 


for your entrance into show business... 
be sure you know your part perfectly. 


Pasadena Playhouse 


The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 


enduring dramatic achievement. % 
e Training for stage, motion pictures, 

television, scenic design 2 
e Five producing theatres for showcasing to 

public audiences & 
e Work with professional actors and directors 
e Complete television studio for student & 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions. 


33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 











1154 Anne Wilcox 1198 Lolann Wamser 
1155 Jerry Parker Ann Hopton 
1156 James Wilson 1199 Diana Bischoff 
1157 Dianne Levin 1200 Duane Walker 
Donna Shiplett 1205 Jay Peterson 


1158 Mary Vandenheuvel 1206 Marilyn Maltzer 
1160 Judith Fulton 1213 Dann Merrill 





1162 Ryta Johnson 1214 James Perry 
James Thomas Kristie Houser 
1164 Frank Gohlke 1215 Sam Bozack 
Foster Morgan Gloria Minard 
Beth Reavis 1216 Arthur Swanson 
1166 Barbara Lehman 1221 Alix Roterus 
1167 Jim Bethel 1223 Gene Van Alstyne 
1168 Karen Stoltz 1225 Karen Pettibone 
1169 Robert Phillips 1226 Kathy Schild 
1173 Barbara Surber Mary Lou Martin 
1174 Cathy Spain 1227 Pamela Backus 
Coleman Travel Stead Mary Kay Flores 
1176 Robin Abbott 1228 Allen Jerdee 
Rita Slaughter Jack Vigen 
1177 Elizabeth Terrell 1229 Jimmie Tiedt 
1178 Gary Wenell Jenny Lee Moss 
Lynn Law Karen Pipher 
1179 Susan Wood Mike Franklin 
Albert Roth 1231 Karen Harder 
1180 Wally Averill, Jr. Marlyn Friesen 
1181 Ann Wiggins 1233 Jo Ann Canning 
Gayle Patterson Mary Gilman 
1182 George Drayton Boyd Peter Zarrilla 
Lana Massey 1235 Mary Ann Schnittker 
1184 Mike Justice 1236 Juanita Monzon 
1186 Patricia Lamanna 1238 May Frances I’Anson 
1188 Michael Corbin 1239 Olivia Bryant 
Anne Grandstaff 1240 Ronald Shrigley 
1189 Steve Harper Margaret Kunkel 
Carol Baldwin 1241 Allen Ames 
1190 Melva Allred 1242 Pat Alimonti 
Tom Martin Judy Caruso 
Carol Kelsh 1248 Nila Mae Giles 
1191 Jane Slabaugh 1244 Billy Pippin 
Pete Smith 1245 Joan Thomas 
1192 Micheall Spofford Roger Rainwater 
Andrew Robinson Virginia Eddleman 
1197 Rodney Mueller Danny Calloway 


1246 Danny McNeill 
1248 Hilda Flacke 
1249 Mike Romig 
Judy Roffield 
1250 Mike Franchetti 
Tom Carr 
1252 Vickie Taylor 
1253 Nelson Sheeley 
Carolyn Dorsey 
1254 Katie Wiles 
1256 Sylvia Kuwatch 
1257 Linda Strompf 
1259 Dianne White 
1261 Virgil Farr 
Dana Edwards 
1262 Chester Brannen 
Wenda Rogers 
1263 Barbara Wolfinger 
Roger Wilkamson 
1264 Tom Wyatt 
1265 David Kreiness 
Elly Shngerland 
1267 Jerry Smith 
1270 Byron Fimk 
1274 Gladys Smith 
1275 Marilou Van Sickle 
1276 Patricia Magennis 
1277 Angella Browning 
Robert Twentey 
1278 Patricia Prorok 
1280 Kitty Kuykendall 
1281 Richard Hodkinson 
1282 Dennis Mayes 
1286 Jack Osborne 
1288 Anna Lee Walstrum 
Marlene Ruppersberge! 
David Wagner 
1289 David Baker 
Patriek Callahan 
1292 Patsy Sherril 
1293 Gay Caughell 
1294 Judy Townsend 
1295 Linn Skinner 
Calvin Henderson 
1296 Gearl Spurling 
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Imagination, knowledge and experience make progress 
possible. Century Lighting uses all three in its constant 
search for perfection in modern stage lighting. 


Write now for Century’s new Theatre Lighting book. 


521 West 43 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129 St., North Miami, Fla. 





1297 Lynn Koteen 
1299 David Geazer 
1300 Wayne Wight 

Sally Hobert 


' 1303 Bill Schlichter 


1304 Zetabarbara Nelson 
Nicholas Baker 
1305 Terry Williams 
1308 Judy Lamparek 
1310 Clyde Peterson 


1311 Joye Davis 


Jessica Collier 
1312 Evelyn Shawgo 
Gloria Duel 
1313 Robert Irwin 
Sandra Henderson 
1314 Dennis Simanaitis 
1316 Carol Doran 
1319 Judy McKeage 
1321 Diane Hopkins 
1322 Ruth Silve‘ra 
Janice Plaskett 
1323 Jacqueline Shear 
Eugene Dunshie 
1324 Marcia Karp 
1827 Carolyn Conley 
Teresa Caire 
1828 Nancy Hagemann 
1329 Mary Crosby 
1330 Rochelle Goulde 
1332 Janet Johnson 
Tom Tuggle 
1338 Barbara Mather 
1335 Mike Meyers 
Dwight Yates 
1336 Linda Ketcham 
1841 Molly Romig 
1342 Ray Butterowe 
Carolyn Stephenson 
1844 Marcy Race 
1345 Cora "McCalister 
13846 Tom Matthews 
1847 Guy Lucas 
Gary - Bonney 
1349 Bob Current 
1851 Karin Erickson 
Elizabeth Calkias 
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1352 Susan Knight 
1353 Sharon Lawrence 
Linda Holt 

1354 Ruby Young 
Jerry Hanlon 
1355 Nancy Flynn 
1356 Lloyd Tucker 
1357 Sandra Clark 
Tommy Geiger 
1359 Jan House 
Jerry Maupin 
1364 Joseph Hayes 
1366 Linda Olson 
Sara Westerfield 
1367 Robert Ingram 
1368 Mike Williams 
1371 Maurice Engle 
Paul Fishman 
1372 Jacqueline O'Neill 
1373 Cassandra Carlock 
1374 Rachael Munson 
1376 Buddy Marlin 
1378 Sondra Dix 
1379 Bob Sanders 
James Gee 
13881 Betty Davis 
1383 Bob Agrella 
1386 Judy Hinton 
Joseph Gagliardi 
1387 Bertha Schlegel 
Ruth Ann Wills 
1888 Lee Ann Roberts 
1389 Robert Littlefield 
Judy Andrews 
1392 Jerry Simpson 
1393 Sam Morrison 
13896 Walter Ruszkowski 
13897 Tim Simon 
1399 Gayle LaBerge 
Bill Bretz 
Jim Nichols 
1400 Carrick Lum 
Jane McPhail 
Jeanette Allyn 
Maryanna Harned 
1401 Eve Meyer 
Robert Vannatta 





1403 Emily Renaud 
1404 Donita Sanker 
1407 Susan Farley 
1413 William Ivill 
1414 Royal Moses 
Anna Lee Harrell 
1415 Beverly Mauldin 
Carolina Robinson 
1418 Brenda Cavanaugh 
Paul Steube 
1421 Malinda Sanders 
Eddy Paul 
1425 Pat Thompson 
1427 Cam Bromley 
1428 John Wandling 
1429 Barbara James 
Morton Horn 
1430 Janet Bolton 
Daniel Crampton 
1431 Nina Ross 
Reda Rasnick 
1434 Kathy Maxwell 
John Holt 
1486 Faye Hanks 
1437 Sunda Callan 
Curtis Legget 
1439 Sally Bumgarner 
John Campbell 
1440 Hape Hines 
Joe Platt 
1441 Minnie Moody 
Doris Reece 
1442 Sydney Helm 
1443 Ann Edwards 
1445 Kathleen Lee 
1446 Stephen Thomas 
Carolyn Betts 
1448 Ardis Danielson 
1449 Rosanne Pratt 
1451 Carol Ann Waide 
Gwenead Howells 
1454 Martha McCarty 
Bill Helgen 
1455 Bunnie Byrum 
Ivan West 
1457 Lynne LaVoy 


1458 George Pate 
Martha Duncan 
1459 Kathy Reid 
De Ann Richardson 
1462 Reathel Bean 
Norma Hargus 
1463 Charles Kangas 
Jill Selin 
1464 David Mickelsen 
Carol Ann Schiller 
Sue Stoner 
James Weir 
1465 Richard Plath 
1466 Sally Ewalt 
1467 Judy Fowler 
Delroy Jenson 
1468 Loren Soft 
1469 Bonnie Garner 
Jane Rogers 
1472 Gilbert Albelo 
Carol Paretta 
1473 Bob Egley 
1474 Kennard Lawerence 
Lida Fiveash 
1475 Robert Paige 
Alan Stevens 
1477 David Peek 
Anne Black 
1481 Matthew Moniz 
1487 Billie Allen 


Jim Hill 
1488 Florence Sue Misner 
Victor McCarthy 
1492 Linda Bulthaup 


1493 Sue Duncan 
1495 Clarence Bias 

Royetta Holbrook 
1497 Herb Hant 


1499 John Welker 
Penny Sofranok 


1501 Lawrence Gee 

1502 Jack Justice 

1503 Charlotte Howard 
Sandra Warren 

1505 Connie Wiley 


1506 Bobbie Jean Stevens 
Vera Davis 
Geraldine Lyons 

1507 Carl Cline 

1508 Roy Gould 
Jo-Ann Nisbet 

1509 Harvey Sweet 

1512 Kay Gearhart 
Bruce Topolosky 

1513 Jeffery Gillen 

1514 Bill Toland 

1516 Phil Reagan Phelps 

1517 Betsy Johnson 
Thomas Niver 

1518 Janyce Crilly 

1519 Ervin Ames 
Kathleen Gisleson 

1520 Hal Walberg 
Lynda Huling 

1521 Judy Sommerman 
Wilbur Hawthorne 

1522 Nancy Ellis 

1523 Mary York 

1524 Sara McDannel 

1526 Nathalie Adams 

1529 Stephen Fain 

1530 Kathleen Classick 
Kathleen Simer 

1533 Lucille Le Masters 

1534 Judith Joy 
Sandy Hill 

1535 Susan Rudisill 

1537 Jim Hatcher 

15389 Ruth Ann Miller 

1544 George McDaniel 


Larry For 
1546 Wayne Melchor 
June McLauchlin 
1549 Billy Peck Westmoreland 
Patsy Fogle 
1550 Cheron Messmer 
Diane Holmgren 
1552 William Dunmeyer 
1553 Patricia Hoover 


1557 Joan Motzer 
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A Successful Produit 
TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 
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Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 


Equipment designed to make your next program... 


. a successful production. 


S 


The H3806A 6-inch brush with extension brush 
holder is ideal for laying in ground coats. Dur- 
able nylon bristles are long wearing and easy 
to clean. This is just one of a complete line of 
brushes for all types of scene painting. 


suppliers of stage equipment 


educators - the profession - industry 


NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES 


wese FOSTER ST. 
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EVANSTON, ILL. 
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1558 Leroy Manley 
Janette Albin 
1560 Dave Jager 
Judy Freeburg 
Judi Zinn 
1563 Cynthia Moore 
Jeanne O'Loughlin 
1566 Patty Uhren 
Charles Layne 
1567 Joanna Sutton 
Loren Riggs 
1568 Suzanne Brownlee 
1569 Mary Hollingsworth 
1571 Sheila Sundquist 
1572 Gene Lathrop 
Peggy Sprout 
1573 Toni Sepulveda 
1576 Laura Lou Likens 
1577 Julie Easterday 
1581 Betty Lou Asbridge 
Karen Hardy 
1583 Bernard Baker 
1586 Frances Wilson 
1587 Geri Gause 
1593 Margaret Lee 
1596 Charles Henrikson 
1598 Linda Young 
Peggy O'Neill 
1601 Nancy Ames 
1604 Roger Brammell 
Sonja Hampton 
1605 Charles Sisco 
Jim Littrell 
1606 Polly McDowell 
Betty Jo Wingfield 
1608 Patricia Prechtel 
Margaret Kravanya 
1609 Charla McCoy 
1611 Adele Palacios 
Donna White 
1612 Tobey Sindt 
Ann Henning 
1613 Jo Ellen Morrison 
Cliff Powell 
1615 Karen Wierwille 
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1616 Anthony Malins 
Joan Bullen 
1617 Gloria Chapa 
1618 Patti Davis 
1620 Beverly Speer 
1623 Joan Ingles 
1624 Wanda Doughty 
Doug Shields 
1626 Judy Adduci 
1630 Judy Stein 
1631 Nona Kay Forbes 
1633 Margaret Kutac 
1634 Linda Clark 
Bill Fouch 
1635 Nancy Smith 
1639 Charles Hix 
Janet Wilson 
1640 Susan Ray 
1642 Nicki Carter 
George Schram 
1643 Marge Nelson 
Dennis Robbins 
1644 Sharon Ricchiardi 
James Vancil 
1645 Cathy Ireland 
Paul Garbarini 
1646 Patricia Hall 
Caroline Fisher 
Alan Silverman 
1647 James Sheaffer 
1648 Lorrie Morrell 
Thomas Murray 
1649 Lindsay Mills 
Carol Innerst 
1650 Ashley Compau 
1653 Charles Flowers 
Martha Galbraith 
1654 Howard White 
1658 Annalue Allred 
1659 Ann Krappe 
1660 Geraldine Minto 
1667 Beverly Elliott 
Phyllis Tanner 
1668 Donald Felkley 
1669 Linda Amerault 


1670 Ellen Hesson 
Gloria Fowler 
1672 Timothy Enright 
1673 Carole Cherniske 
Sheila Shersck 
1674 Leanne Schlegel 
1675 Cynthia Fobes 
1677 Carolyn Deffenbaugh 
1678 Robert Dunbar 
1679 Peggy Melby 
1680 Pat Conroy 
1681 Nora Shera 
1682 Richard Loucks 
1683 Sara Spooner 
Carol Horton 
1684 Jan Potter 
1685 Mike Parkerson 
1686 John Campbell 
1687 Thomas Chapman 
1688 Phillip Bracchi 
1689 Carl Svoboda 
1690 Lisbeth Roman 
James Rosenberry 
1691 Ronald Bartlow 
Mary Lynn Hunter 
1692 Pat Rimer 
Nancy Gullis 
1623 Suzanne Pierce 
1694 Wayne Berry 
1695 Claude Raffin 
1698 Wanda Dehart 
1699 Janice Morton 
1700 Howard Rensin 
1703 Bill Wasson 
Mike Johnson 
1704 Cynthia Fielding 
1706 Cecil Settle 


1708 David Busch 
Noreen Bartholomew 
1709 Bob Koettel 
1711 Bonnie Pratt 
Karen Davis 
1712 Roger Crowder 
Louise Burningham 


1713 Linda Loynd 
Nick Kassenbaum 
1717 Gary Patrick 
1718 Yvonne Ott 
Donna Kobza 
1719 Sherry Jordan 
Patti Lougeay 
1721 Howard Tolley 
Rinna Block 
1722 Patty Jo Plumb 
Russell Bohart 
1724 Bernice Bigler 
1725 Judy Calambo 
1726 Edward Gscheidle 
1727 Tom Richards 
1729 William Smith 
1730 Dean Larson 
1731 James Berube 
Ronald Chestna 
1736 Sarah Roach 
Robert Pfau 
1737 Lynette De Foe 
1739 James Waters 
Joe Berg 
1745 Victor Gideon 
1748 Fred Moore 
Constance McKay 
1753 Brad Davis 
Mary Spalding 
1755 Helen Amsbury 
Rosalie Schroeder 
1756 Rita Moody 
Ginger Crawford 
1757 Pat Murphy 
Don Coffman 
1758 Thomas Fleischman 
Cynthia Sinclair 


1759 Jimmy Hicks 
1760 Jerry Woolard 
Robert Dorst 
1761 Jeannie Fulton 
Royce Grant 
1762 Carolyn Eddy 
Marti Moorer 


1763 Judy O6cestenstad 
Tom Evans 


1768 Sarah Nichols 


1769 Marcia McCutcheon : 


Camille Kessler 
1770 Judy Clark 
1771 Ken Chomont 
1773 Susan Heller 

John Laird 
1778 Margaret Lucas 

Diane Calhoun 

Eugene Frazier 

Pearlie Greene 
1783 Judi Rimerman 

Tracey Tarilton 
1784 April Corey 

James McCabe 
1785 Sally Sarver 
1787 Linda Johnson 
1793 Delores Stone 
1795 Kathy Fields 
1797 Richard Schaefer 

Brenda Busch 
1798 Phillis Dudick 
1799 Ardyth Gilbert 

Larry Pilster 
1800 Carol Parents 
1803 John Waterston 
1804 Judy Foust 
1805 Sandra Hare 
1806 Howard Estes 

Steve Vilmer 
1807 Mike Orfanakis 

Nick Kontas 
1808 Clark Mosely 
1810 Mike Scott 
1811 Joan Hoffman 
1812 Aimee Williams 
1813 Wilbert Talley 
1814 Jack Shaffer 

Lonnie Batton 
1818 Sukey Jones 
1819 Cynthia Parker 

James Person 


1822 William Paschong 
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Make BAKER’‘S 


your one-stop shopping center for ALL your theatrical needs. 


Everything for the Amateur 


Plays Specialties 
Three Act... One Act Mock Trials . . . Mock Weddings 
Pantomimes ... Minstrels 


Plays for Women... Plays for Men 


Plays with Music . . . Tableaux, Charades 


Plays for Teen Age... Plays for Children Novelty Songs and Readings 


Make-Up 


Monologues and Readings 


District School Entertainments 
Technical Books 
Anthologies and Handybooks 
Vaudeville Material . . . Sound Records 








Religious Dramas and Pageants 





Christmas Plays and Pageants 


PLAYS 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


BAERS 





100 SUMMER ST. 











1823 Virginia Gunderson 1879 Patricia Skurzynski 1929 Emily Houston 1983 Sally Gideon 2023 Jeannette Caswell 
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Suzanne Johnson 


Novemser, 1960 


Barry Thomas 


1982 Russell Grohe 





James Lathrop 


Arlene Stapleton 1882 Karl Franson Joe Gladden 1984 Jennie Le Feber 2024 Glenn McCoy 
1824 Don Henry 1883 Anna Hughes 1930 Terry Tobias 1986 June Athayde Gail Bounds 
Dave Eckerman Loto Tanks Rosemarie Bank 1987 Howard Shotts 2027 Karen Keeslar 
1825 Deanna King Cleovis Scott 1933 Don Johansen Karen Anthony 2028 Gib Frost 
M. C. Kratz, Jr. Jacqueline Redd Janice Townsend Roger Batura 2029 Mary Musselman 
1826 Kathleen Bindert 1884 Scottie Jackson 1935 Joe Miller Judy Edwards Althea White 
1828 Mary Kaltner 1885 Don Walkinshaw 1936 David Kraft Roger Anderson 2031 Jo Ann Dahlin 
1829 James Elser Marjorie Hayton Karen Liehelt Shela Painter Lois Peterson 
1830 Richard Brown 1886 Christine Barnett 1937 Ronald Julius Brian Leekley Barbara Lundquist 
1831 Ann Bogle Larry Posey 1938 Darlene Maddux Richard Mole 2032 Gary Linton 
1832 William Bruner 1887 Beverly McCrary 1939 Kathryn Harry 1988 Terry O'Connor 20385 Le Etta McLaughlin 
1833 Bob Watson 1888 Kaye Ballou 1942 Darline Olsen Mary Lyons 2036 Rita Centofanti 
Margaret Tohati 1889 Patty Pelky 1945 Dale Kincaid 1991 John Popelar 2037 Keith Edwards 
1838 Iris Inman Sue Hopkins 1946 Sandra Galyen 1992 Andrew Lanphear 2041 Marg Del Rosa 
1841 Normanda Ohlund 1890 Charles Ross 1948 Sandi Garver Douglas Doane Larry Parks 
Wayne Paulson Johnny Mullens Mary Ladrach 1993 Vicki Hotchkiss 2042 Sandy Lenk 
1842 Betty Ann Roscher 1891 Kenneth Pock 1949 Martha Ann Worley 1994 David Powell 2045 Barbara Lester 
1844 Judy Watson Pamela Spessard Bobby Edwards 1996 Sydney Peterzon 2046 Maryanne Manegold 
Donna Stiver 1895 Inara Azis 1950 Jackie Pennington Merrilee White 2048 John Merriman 
1847 Diana Espy Jerri Zeller 1951 Ann Harding 1998 Gloria Tabor 2049 Edward Bailey 
1849 Katherine Beeson 1897 Nancy Stewart 1954 Inslee Barnett 1999 Elaine Schluter Judith Ann Jett 
Carolyn Glasgow 1898 Brenda Shuman 1955 Barbara Giltzow 2000 Sarah Griffith 9052 Clarence Carson 
1850 Eddie Long 1899 Allan Stevens Dave Field 2002 Anne Morgan Adell Flanagan 
Steve Bailey 1900 Sharon Benton 1956 Mary Greenway Kathie Luke 2054 Fred Johnson 
1851 Mary Hawes Chuck Berglund Vicki Odenweller 2004 Michael Fishel 2059 Karen Riggs 
Dollie Nail 1903 Maralee Rowland 1962 Ed Carbone Mary Karr 2060 Jane Thornbury 
1852 Jesse Dansby Virginia Tinsley Karen Carbone 2005 Sally Schnieder 2061 Natalie Zykowski 
Ora Hatcher 1904 Mildred Musgrow 1964 Bonita Burkett Tom Collins 2062 Anita Roberts 
1853 Kay Tornborgh 1906 Paula Lauderdale 1966 Marilee Dorman 2008 Richard Claussen 2064 Dan Koch 
1854 Marvin Knight 1911 Louise Knolle Pamela Johnson 2010 Sherrie Biedleman Beverly Steward 
_ 1856 William Kornrumpf Patsy Mahoney 1968 James Grandy Lana Beatty 2065 Sandy Bowdish 
Phillip Hanson : 1970 Tom Lane 2011 James Seaver 2067 Gene Sems 
1857 Frank Howe 1912 es Preston 1971 Marie Cather 2012 Dana Smith Loretta Melaragno 
Barbara Johnson eee A oe 1972 Meria Petho 2014 Amuel Severa 2070 Victor Caroli, Jr. 
Susan Stephenson mal S — 1973 Mike Veak James Marion 2072 Carolyn Felker 
1858 Carl Molnar mepdhiors scott Jeanne Palmquist 2015 Carol Castaldi 2074 Sandra Alderman 
1866 Rich MacBriar 1914 David Hamilton 1974 Bobby Barker 2016 Alice O'Neill 2077 Christopher Thomas 
Joy Cook 1915 Betty Schreiber 1976 Carole Ervin Bill Wright 2082 Richard Taylor 
1867 Marjorie Lind 1918 Diane Strickmen Susan Salmon 2018 Connie Sandage 2084 Joy Hamblin 
—_ Margaret Fietz Anthony Cipriano 1978 Jack Hoff Sheryl Campbell 2086 Greg Binus 
870 Darla Hembree 1919 Carol Christi 2019 Mark Brashear 
Jewell Meschkow aro rise . . 2088 Barbara Mullin 
1871 Janet Osborne Kevi th 2020 Diana Berwick Charles Weld 
Carl Youngman evin Koughan 1979 Margaret Smit 9021 Richard Hall arles Weldon 
1876 Lesly Gadsby 1926 Lounette Shelton 1980 Terri Inmon 2022 Ruth Knoll 2120 “Butch” Abell 
1877 Beverly Robinson 1928 John Crawford Gilbert Workman Esther Bruns 2122 Glenn Birkett 


Nancy Knop 
sl 











BRIEF VIEWS 9 


es By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING by 
Edward B. Roberts. Rev., 1957; The Writer, 
Inc., 504 pp. 


Mr. Roberts, formerly teacher at Yale and 
now story editor for CBS, who estimates he has 
read 40,000 scripts, presents not only a most 
enjoyable, informal revision of his now-famous 
book, but also intensely practical answers to 
virtually any question that a would-be author 
might ask. His approach is two-fold: the in- 
gredients that all good writing should have, and 
the special problems that the TV writer must 
meet and overcome. Thus he first explains how 
to choose a story (original or adapted from 
other literary works), set and cast it, and de- 
velop its exposition and time sequence; and 
then he explains how te deal with camera re- 
quirements, to differentiate between live and 
filmed TV scripts, and to prepare the manu- 
scripts and sell them. Instructions are demon- 
strated with excerpts rrom actual shows. In 
addition, scripts are presented of 15-, 30-, and 
60-minute, produced, live and filmed plays, 
analyzed to show their weaknesses and 
strengths. Advice on writing documentaries, 
musicals, and commercials is also included. It 
is true that this book, like any other of its type, 
cannot make a successful writer of anyone who 
reads it; but certainly the person with talent 
and determination can more easily and effec- 
tively develop as a writer if he follows the 
author's advice. 


HOW TO WRITE TELEVISION COMEDY, 
edited by Irving Settel. 1958, The Writer, 
Inc.; 228 pp. 


A symposium of eleven articles by eight 
successful practitioners makes fascinating and, 
often, practical reading for the neophyte writer. 
Advice on creating comedy characterizations 
and how to sell a MS, exploration of what 
makes people laugh and when is a joke a joke, 
definitions of gag writing and situation comedy, 
explanation of how to start and keep a file of 
comedy and joke materials, discussion of how 
to write stunt shows, and analysis of why the 
same ingredients will make a serious or a 
comic play will serve to make this book both 
highly entertaining and instructive. The book 
closes with two sample plays and scripts of the 
Perry Como, Steve Allen, and Jerry Lewis 
shows. 


TELEVISION PLAYS FOR WRITERS, edited 
by A. S. Burack. 1957, The Writer, Inc.; 
396 pp. 

Eight plays by the finest writers discovered 
by TV —such as Horton Foote, Reginald Rose, 
Rod Serling, Gore Vidal, and others — are of- 
fered with, most valuable of all, a comment by 
each author. Several will probably be immedi- 
ately familiar to anyone who watches television, 
such as Tragedy in a Temporary Town (made 
famous by star Lloyd Bridges’ temporary lapse 
into profanity while caught up in the heat of 
playing the climax) and Noon on Doomsday 
(Serling’s watered-down version of the racial 
theme inspired by the Emmett Till case, re- 
knowned as the example of the powers of tele- 
vision censorship); but the others are equally 
good reading. In fact they make one wonder 
whether effective writing, so scarce in recent 
years in the American theater, has not fre- 
et ig moved from the stage to the television 
studio. 


THE SEEKING YEARS, edited by John M. 
Gunn. 1959, Bethany Press, St. Louis; 
127 pp. 

An inexpensive, paper-back reprint of six 
television plays from the award-winning CBS 
series, Look Up and Live. These plays are not 
fully dramatically realized, insofar as a decisive 
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ending is concerned, for they were meant to be 
the springboards for discussion of major modern 
problems posed in them, such as to what extent 
can personal ambition and the need to win 
carry one? Can a juvenile delinquent over- 
come his early mistakes? How far should — 
and can — parents trust their adolescent chil- 
dren? How much can each individual do about 
racial prejudice? Amateurs can easily use these 
scripts for the same purpose; and free produc- 
tion is offered with the purchase of a script for 
each cast member. 


FOUR-STAR RADIO PLAYS FOR TEEN- 
AGERS, edited by A. S. Burack. 1959, 
Plays, Inc.; 249 pp. 

Twelve radio adaptations of famous literary 
works, such as Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver's Travels, Great Expectations, 
Huckleberry Finn, Lady of the Lake, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Treasure Island, etc., 
are allowed free production, either in mock or 
real studio situations. Naturally, mere _half- 
hour versions of these lengthy works cannot 
hope to cover the ground fully. For example, 
in Pride and Prejudice the focus is primarily 
on the relationship between Elizabeth and 
Darcy, and the stories of the other four daught- 
ers can be merely alluded to in passing. But 
for many teachers who wish to work with some- 
thing better than the shallow “originals” that 
often appear and who wish to entice students 
into pursuing a classic novel further, it is cer- 
tainly true that having a seed is better than 
having no apple at all. And, commendably, as 
much as possible is retained of the original 
dialogue, so that the flavor of the source is 
quite well established in most cases. 


RADIO CLASSICS, by Norman Bailey, Romu- 
lus Linney, and Dominick Cascio. 1956, 
Burgess Pub. Co.; 169 pp. 


Ten, 15-, or 30-minute dramatic adaptations 
of great plays (Moliere’s The Miser, The Doc- 
tor in Spite of Himself; Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus ), 
dramatic poems (Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath's Tale), folk legends 
(Ballad of Barbary Ellen), ancient tales (Boc- 
caccios The Cook’s Wit), and fairy tales 
(Beauty and the Beast). Productions are free. 
The scripts are presented in loose-leaf book 
with typing only on one side of the 8x11 
pages, so that the books themselves could be 
easily used by the actors without retyping in 
script form. The comments on the previous 
book apply equally well in this case. 


RADIO PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
Lewy Olfson. 1958; Plays, Inc.; 193 pp. 
Ten of Shakespeare’s plays — five comedies: 

The Shrew, ak Ado, As You Like It, Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream, Tempest; and _ five 

tragedies: Romeo and Juliet, Caesar, Hamlet, 

Lear, and Macbeth — are allowed free produc- 

tion. As with the two preceding volumes, much 

meat must of necessity be eliminated; for ex- 
ample, the delightful tradesmen scenes are 
cut completely from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Original language is like-wise changed in a 

few spots, either to provide reasonable transi- 

tions or cuts or to clarify meaning for both 
young actors and audiences. But, again, many 
values remain to make these well worthy of 
attention, for these too might easily be the right 
bait to catch the unsuspecting or resistant fish! 


THE ANNOUNCER’S HANDBOOK by Ben 
G. Henneke and Edward S. Dumit. Rev., 
1959, Rinehart; 293 loose-leaf, tear-out pp. 
This is a reworking of The Radio Announc- 

ers Handbook, published eleven years ago, into 

a manual for both radio and television an- 

nouncers. Thus all the material on the visual 


aspects of TV are new. The format of the book 
remains the same: 58 fully packed pages of 
i advice on the announcer’s duties, quali- 

cations, skills and techniques; and the rest of 
the book devoted to 120 challenging exercises 
and drills to use in preparing oneself for be- 
coming an announcer (or, for that matter, for 
improving his speech for any reason). Each 
exercise has precise directions for the goal to 
be reached and the procedures to follow; a 
list of ten tricky but common words often mis- 
pronounced; and actual script copy to work on, 
such as commercials, announcements, auditions, 
commentaries, newscasts, reports, ad-libbing 
situations, sportcasts, continuity, dramatic nar- 
ration, features, and special problems in hand- 
ling French, German, Italian, and Spanish pro- 
nunciation. 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION by Harry W. 
McMahan. 1957; Communication Arts Books; 
231 pp. 


This is really a combination handbook-dic- 
tionary, in that it explains in prose the complete 
story of television by the simple means of 
gathering together, under appropriate sections 
and headings, and then briefly ieee all the 
technical vocabulary of every phase of the tele- 
vision industry. Covered are such areas as pro- 
gramming, personnel, live and film production, 
acting, lighting, camera, setting, sound, filming 
processes, special effects and advertising — all 
illustrated by charts and photographs. While 
this method does not make for a particularly 
fascinating reading experience, it does make 
for clarity and thoroughness. A good index 
helps to find the word wanted if one does not 
know enough about television to know the sec- 
tion where it would logically appear. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING by Waldo 
Abbot and Richard L. Rider. Fourth Ed., 
1957, McGraw-Hill; 531 pp. 


One of the classic background books in 
broadcasting (since its initial appearance twenty 
years ago as the first radio text to cover all 
phases of broadcasting, it has been rewritten 
to include not only the advancements in radio 
but also the new field of television and _ has 
sold over 50,000 copies) has again been 
brought up to date. Since the last revision 
in 1950, television has more or less come 
of age (or so we think now, at leastl); 
and Prof. Abbot has this time asked a TV 
expert, Prof. Rider of the University of Illinois, 
to provide the information in that field. The 
result is a fact-packed book that covers all 
phases of both radio and TV _ broadcasting: 
electronic fundamentals of broadcasting, pro- 
gramming, announcing, pronunciation, voice 
production, writing, acting, directing, technical 
roduction, business and advertising, law, 
Seaaiiuadiion as a vocation, and all types of 
programs and audiences. Excellent photographs, 
glossaries of directing signals and vocabulary, 
suggested class projects (including script ex- 
cerpts for practice) and assignments should 
help make the book useful to teachers at almost 
any level. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FILM AND TELE- 
VISION MAKE-UP by Vincent J-R Kehoe. 
1958, Communication Arts Books; 260 pp. 


This is probably the most exhaustive book to 
date on the art of doing make-up for the film 
or TV cameras. Explanations of special prob- 
lems caused by lighting and the cameras re- 
actions to it, either in color or black and white, 
are full and clear. Although there is a brief 
chapter on stage make-up, the fact is that 
countless of the principles and techniques here- 
in described cok illustrated are equally applic- 
able to stage make-up, including those on age 
and racial differences, anatomy, period charac- 
teristics from prehistoric times to the present 
dav, and special character types. Of greatest 
interest, however, because little on such sub- 
jects can be found elsewhere, are the lengthy 
chapter on less-known materials, such as rubber 
and plastics; on casting molds for making pros- 
thetic pieces in latex and plastic liquids; on 
texturing methods and materials; and on use 
of hair goods. 
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THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Marietta College. Contents: Stylization, Expression- 
ism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, 
Permanent and Multiple Sets. 75 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATER by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana 
(Pa.) State Teachers College. Contents: The Play’s the 
Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient 
Stage Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall be 
Light ...Control, Getting the Hay in the Barn, First 
Nights. .75 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION 
by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 


versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electronic In- 
vasion, Lest We Forget... Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost 
Art, The Pointing Finger, The Television Theater, The 
Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Di- 
rector. Ao 


THEATER ENJOYMENT by Talbot Pearson. Especially 
recommended to all who really care for the theater 


whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. .75 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION by Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 


tents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific 
Business and Picturization, Directing in the Round, Direct- 
ing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. 79 


ARENA STAGING by Ted Skinner, Department of Speech, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas. 
Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Property, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Direct- 
ing; Acting; Publicity, Promotion, Performance. .75 


COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles R. Trumbo 
and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo was Thespian Regional Director 


for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of 
Flanders to Eleanora of Aquitaine, From Berengaria of 
Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine 
of Aragon, From Katherine of Aragon to Ann Boleyn, 
From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. a 


PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCA- 


TIONAL THEATER Dy A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, 
University Theater, State University of Iowa. A timely 
and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing 
the school theater in terms of present-day requirements. 
Especially recommended for directors and school ad- 
ministrators. 79 


THEATER FOR CHILDREN, ¢dited by Frieda E. Reed, 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, High School. Contents: 
Thespians Can Compete in Children’s Theater; Director 
with Imagination, Training, and Devotion Develops 
Unique Project; Makeup for Children’s Theater; “More 
Aids” to Children’s Theater; Costuming the Children’s 
Play; Scenery for Children’s Theater; The Musical Play for 
Children; A Springboard for the Year’s Program. 75 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION by 


Si Mills. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television 
Picture, Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for 
Television, Television and Education, Television: Past, 
Present and Future. By fs) 


ORIGINAL RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS by 


William R. Johnson, Kling Studios, Inc., Chicago. Con- 
tents: Lines of Rhyme, Stay Tuned For..., Music in the 
Air, That’s Right, You’re Wrong!, Put Yourself “On-the- 
Spot,” School Court of the Air, Dolly-in on Pantomime, 
Let’s Make a Movie. 75 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, 


Northeastern College. An amazing source of information 
for directors in schools, colleges, and community theaters. 
Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising and staging of each of 
the following outstanding plays chosen for their suitability 
for amateur theater groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old 
Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two on an Island, Ladies 
in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The 
Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, 
Lost Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing but the Truth, For 
Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, 
The Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out 
of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride 
and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Letters to Lucerne. $1.00 
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A NEW COMEDY HIT-- 


from one of the funniest best-sellers ever written 


PIONEER 
GO HOME , 


A three-act comedy for a large 











and flexible cast, based on 


Richard Powell’s hilarious book. 





“You've got to out-think the government,” states Pop Kwimper, 
head of the funniest family you’ve ever seen — “because where 
the government is weak, is in thinking.” While the big good- 
looking son, Toby, is beginning to wake up to the fact that 
Holly Jones, the family’s permanent “baby-sitter,” is really a 
stunning girl, Pop is trying hard to cooperate with everything 
the government wants to do —that seems to keep it busy and 
happy. (This consists of paying the Kwimpers “relief”? and all 
other forms of Federal aid.) The delightful mixture of young 
romance with the uproarious satire of this unusual family sud- 
denly in conflict with every bureau and agency of the mighty 
government, makes this an outstanding comedy. A major motion 
picture will be based on this same work. However, it is available 
now for immediate production by your school. 


Playbooks 90c Royalty $35.00 
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